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BARBARY SHEEP 
By ROBERT HICHENS of 


N this new romance Mr. Hichens again makes real the mystery, 
the fascination, the bewitching atmosphere of the Algerian 
desert. Blended with this wonderful setting are the lives of a 
young English lord and his wife, and a handsome Arab army 
officer who, with curious art, appeals to the heroine while her 
husband is absent hunting. 
“‘ A story of love and passion, and again the scene in the desert 


whose wild enigma the author depicts with alluring charm.” 
—St, Louis Republic. 


With Frontispiece in Color and Marginal Decorations. Price, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


MAM’ LINDA 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of “Ann Boyd,” “Abner Daniel,” etc. 


A stirring novel 
of the South to- 


day, with a fine 


and tender love- 
story, and a new 
and significant 
treatment of the 


negro question. 


The incidents are 


FRONTISPIECE FROM ‘‘MAM’ LINDA” keenly dramatic, 


the characters of delightful interest. 
Ilastrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


SANTA FE’S 
PARTNER 
| |. 


ihomas A. 
Janvier 


Author of 
the Sargasso Sea,” The 
Aztec Treasure-House,” etc. 


HIS story is 
told in the 
breezy vernacular 
of the rough and 
rural West. Cer- 
tain talents for en- 
_ tertainment are va- 
| riously displayed 
by Santa Fé Charley and his partner. These 
produce some lively incidents and a narrative 
that is constantly funny. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


From “Santa Partner,” 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE 
CHARLES DANA 


By 
GENERAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


‘‘The most readable biography that I have had in 
my hand for many a day. Dana was one of those 
unseen forces that are so potent in this world, and the 
author has made very clear how important his relation 
has been to the history of our time.” 

—Judge Georce Gray. 


“T read it from beginning to end, and with lively and 
increasing interest. Many of these pages impressed 
me as a veritable contribution to the history of the 
War of Secession.’’—-CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully well 
done. I can imaginé no one beginning it and laying 
it down.’’—Hon. RoBert T. LINCOLN. 


‘The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of 
his day.”’—N. Y. 7 1mes. 


‘‘A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 
peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.” 
—Baltimore News. 


‘It is many years since the biography of an American 


citizen has been awaited with more interest.”’ 
—N. Y. Sun. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo0, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 
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SIR GILBERT PARKER 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, AUTHOR OF “ THE WEAVERS,” IS, FIRST OF ALL, A WRITER—A GREAT WRITER. FEW MEN KNOW THE WORLD AS HE 
DOES. HE IS FAMILIAR WITH THE SOUTH SEAS AND AUSTRALIA, WITH THE UNITED SYATES AND CANADA, WITH EUROPE, WITH EGYPT. 
HE WAS KNIGHTED BY KING EDWARD IN 1902; FOR SEVEN YEARS HE HAS BEEN A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT; A MAN OF WEALTH, HE 
LIVES IN LONDON’S FINEST QUARTER; A CLUBMAN, HE IS A MEMBER OF EXCLUSIVE ORGANIZATIONS; THE SON OF AN ARMY OFFICER, HE 
IS THE HONORARY COLONEL OF THE FIRST KENT VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. IT IS IN HIS UNIFORM AS COLONEL THAT HE IS HERE SHOWN 
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COMMENT 


Of William R. Hearst 

We have often suspected that the time might come when 
Wituum R. Hearst would rise to his unique opportunity to 
render signal service to his country. He has many papers 
which circulate widely and reach a great number of men and 
women who read little else. This condition makes for the 
individual exercise of very great power for good or ill. For 
years this power was wielded, so we considered, ruthlessly and 
with little scruple for ill, culminating in a daring but happily 
fruitless attempt to gratify personal ambition. That seemed 
to mark the turning-point in Mr. Herarst’s career. He has 
continued and still continues to uphold what he considers the 
cause of the masses, but no longer in a way offensive to the 
reader and discreditable to himself. Indeed, we now find 
little that is objectionable and much that is pleasing and 
helpful in Mr. I[earst’s papers. Here, for example, is a little 
editorial that might have appeared appropriately in even these 
staid and. conservative columns: 


One of the very old fables credited to LAFONTAINE, borrowed by 
him probably from some older writer, tells the following story: 

‘A very good man had a very good tame bear. The bear was a 
vigorous creature, deeply attached to his owner. 

“ The owner lay down to sleep, and the bear was much annoyed 
by the conduct of the flies. One fly especially was quite dead to 
all feelings of decency. As often as the bear shooed the fly away, 
the fly came back to the face of the sleeping man. 

* Finally the bear said to himself, ‘I know what I'll do, I'll be 
strenuous. I'll show that fly something.’ 

“ He did so. 

“ He picked up a large rock weighing fifty or a hundred pounds. 
And as soon as the fly appeared on the nose of the sleeping man, he 
smashed the fly with the rock—he also smashed the head of his 
boss, although he hadn't intended to do so.” 

Subsequently the bear was heard to remark that he had perhaps 
been a little impetuous in his fly-killing, but that nobody could 
deny his earnestness or his good intentions. 

This blessed and prosperous country is in a fair way of finding 
out for itself the exact meaning of that ancient fable. 

The sleeping gentleman just now is Uncle Sam. The flies that 
insist on wandering over his countenance are the Trust flies—the 
fattest being the Standard Oil fly. And the bear, with delightful 
confidence in his own fly-killing methods, is the bear whom you all 
know and admire—first name THEODORE. 

Flies-are a nuisance, they should be brushed away. They should 
also be killed—but properly and cautiously. 

The people of the United States, we judge, are going to find out 
that a bear with a rock, and with considerable more self-confidence 
than judgment, doesn’t make the very best kind of a fly-killer. 


So late as a year ago the appearance of such an article in 
Mr. Hearst’s journals would have created great surprise; 
how striking, too, the contrast between Mr. Hearst’ own reck- 
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less talk on the stump last year and his broad, sane, and really 
strong utterance at Jamestown the other day! We congrat- 
ulate Mr. Hearst upon having sobered down, and we con- 
gratulate the community upon the coming to his senses ani 
to a realization of his grave responsibilities of a very able ma 
holding unique and exceptional authority. 


The Two Wall Streets 

The Mobile (Alabama) Jtem says: 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, referring to some remarks made by President 
ROOSEVELT derogatory to Wall Street speculators, says: “ The male. 
factors are not bearing the market to spite the government.” N. 
doubt this is very true, but Mr. HARveyY appears to forget that 
there is always a lot of market manipulators who start evil storie- 
for the purpose of creating a panic in one or more stocks or in thv 
market generally, for their own benefit. Oh no, they don’t do thi- 
to spite the government; but they do it for the profits that there 
might be in it. It is a common thing to hear of a panic in Wal! 
Street, out of which men have retired with one or more millions to 
the good. After they have scooped in their profits the marke‘ 
usually recovers. These people know no government other than thie 
government of the outlaw, and so long as they largely profit by their 
pirating operations they don’t worry about the government or any- 
body else. 


There are two Wall Streets. One stands for capital—the es- 
sential partner of industry and intelligence in material prog- 
ress; the other signifies speculation: pure and simple. Ordi- 
narily persons residing far from the money-mart mean the 
latter when they speak: of Wall Street, and when stocks go 
down they are prone to manifest glee over the notion that 
only the detested speculators have suffered. As a iatter of 
fact, it is this selfsame detested speculator and none other who 
profits from such a market as we have had since the President 
inaugurated his policy of unceasing and indiscriminate as- 
sault upon corporate properties. The average trader in stocks 
is a bear almost always, quick to perceive and unscrupulous 
in making the most of depressing facts and distressing rumors. 
To him the President has been a godsend; instead of losing, 
he has made money; that is one. reason why there have been 
no failures of stock-brokers despite a shrinkage in values 
amounting to three thousand millions of dollars. It is the 
speculating public that is’ always bullish, that always buys 
for a rise, never hardly sells for a decline, and generally winds 
up by paying the piper. 

Some of our countrymen seem to think that the speculator 
who lives near Wall Street and sells stocks is worse than the 
speculator who lives in Podunk and buys them; but we are 
unable to pérceive a marked difference. It is a poor business, 
anyway, for a healthy man to be engaged in, making no extra 
blade of grass grow. and only too often demoralizing the 
individual. But there is no use of splitting hairs over the 
relative deserts of town and country speculators; let ’em 
gamble if they want to, and take the consequences. 

It is the other Wall Street whose hurt is serious--the Wall 
Street of real money, seeking or evading investment, making 
or refusing to make the mare go, extending or refusing to 
extend a helping hand to legitimate enterprise according as it 
has faith or distrust. Nobody needs to be told what the pres- 
ent condition is. ‘That Wall Streect--the important Wall 
Street—the Wall Street that comprises the millions of people 
between Maine and California who have money invested or 
saved up to be invested has been scared out of its boots by tlie 
President’s repeated threats to break down railroads and break 
up industries, and won’t play; that is all there is of it. And 
it is altogether idle to talk of “change of sentiment,” “ better 
feeling,” “steadying influences,” and such like for months 
to come. The corporations, as is well known, have definitely 
ebandoned all new undertakings from necessity, and now, 
as is not so well known but is no less true, manufacturing and 
mercantile credits are being curtailed by the banks, not in 
New York only, but the country over. 

It is going to be hard sledding next winter for everybody 
who makes things to sell. Wall Street proved strong enough 
to weather its storm; whether the mercantile communities 
and small manufacturers will demonstrate like capacity re- 
m:tins te be seen. In any case,_all one can do is to make such 
preparation as may seem to conform with prudence, and hope 
for the best. It is utterly silly to put any dependence upon 
a possible effort by the President to check the progress of the 
snowball he started down the hill. He couldn’t do it if he 
should try—and he won’t try. Why should he? Isn’t he more 
popular now than ever before? 
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Bryan on Government Ownership 

It is becoming more and more amusing to follow Mr. 
Bryan’s outpourings, mainly, perhaps, because his ratiocina- 
tion, like his consistency, is growing more and more decrepit. 
One of the sound propositions recently advanced by “ our 
Mr. Tart” as he has gone drumming round the world, con- 
cerns government ownership of railroads. Mr. Tarr an- 
nounces that “The House” is opposed to it. Mr. Bryan, 
who once advocated it for to-day, but now postpones it until 
to-morrow, contradicts the administration arguments. Mr. 
Tart says that railroad ownership and operation in Europe 
is extravagant and unsatisfactory. Mr. Bryan says in the 
Commoner that this is. not so, because the people want more 
of it. This is like saying that a-silly spendthrift is evidently 
prospering when the people among whom he is scattering his 
wealth clamor for more. Besides, says Mr. Bryan, you can- 
not compare American and European conditions. We have 
heard this before; it is obsolete. There is not one economic 
law for Europe and another for America. Mr. Bryan also 
says that the municipal plants on this side are managed 
better and more economically than similar plants in Europe. 
This is notoriously untrue. European cities do better than we 
do because politics does not enter into the management of 
lighting and railway plants, as it does here. And still it is 
also notorious that municipal ownership in Europe is not 
so satisfactory nor so beneficial to the public as is private 
ownership in this country. Mr. Bryan does not deny that 
the railroads would cost the government about $12,000,000,000, 
but he treats this enormous charge lightly, saying that the 
people would save by it, because they would have only to pay 
interest* on the bonds, and this would be done by shippers 
and travellers. Nor does he think that a reckless President 
would use the vast army of railroad men for his own purposes, 
largely because each State would own the railroads within 
itself, 


The Public Sure to be a Loser 

It does not matter what part of: the public will pay 
the railroad bills—whether the shippers or all the taxpayers. 
I-xperience shows that all government business in this country 
is earried on at a loss, notably the post-office business, which 
Mr. Bryan negligently recites. The annual deficiency must 
be met, and there is no one to pay it but the people of the 
United States, as well those who do not profit by the 
deficiency-causing system as those who do. Moreover, Mr. 
Bryan ought to know that if there should be government 
ownership, any administration which seeks to reform abuses 
that will surely grow up will be opposed by all its railroad 
hands and by all who are directly benefited by extravagant 
management, while the votes of this army of hired men and 
of many others can be easily won by politicians who will ad- 
vocate the partial or complete support of the roads by a 
general tax. Finally, Mr. Bryan, having thus betrayed him- 
self, says that the issue is of no importance, as far as he is 
concerned, because he wants the country to forget for the 
next campaign that he holds the opinions in favor of which 
he argues so weakly and feels so strongly and persistently. 


Governor Hughes as a Presidential Candidate 

It is not to be denied that Governor Huaues is gaining 
enormously in popularity, and if the favorable sentiment for 
him continues to increase, he will be a formidable factor in 
the next Republican convention—perhaps he is so now. He is 
growing, while Mr. Tart is losing—a fact which the -adminis- 
tration itself recognizes. What else means the sudden out- 
burst for Roosevertr—an outburst which is led or “ mention- 
ed” by persons eonnected closely with the Washington ad- 
ministration? Why does Secretary Straus feel it incumbent 
upon him to declare that the sentiment of the Far West is 
for Roosrevett? And why does Nenemian Sperry, the loyal 
and serviceable Congressman, once postmaster, elicit faint 
cheers for Tarr and, from the same audience, rapturous 
shouts for Roosevett? We know that all this would be of- 
fensive to the President if it meant that Mr. Srraus and 
Mr. Sperry were casting doubt upon his veracity or constancy; 
but it is the usual way when one favorite goes lame to return 
to Rooseveit for rest and thought preliminary to trying some 
one else. Perhaps Mr. Tart is not to be abandoned; but there 
are signs of it. Meanwhile Governor Hucues is growing in 
strength, and it is obvfous that his popularity and the in- 


clination to make him a Presidential candidate are due to 
the differences between himself and the President. Governor 
IIucues, for example, is not one whit behind the President 
in his desire to punish evil-doers, corporate or individual, 
rich or poor; but he is not in favor of so threatening the 
producers of wealth and the instrumentalities of business as 
to injure prosperity and bring disaster. He is against Fed- 
eral usurpation and for State rights; he urges sane and 
thoughtful discussion, and opposes excited and wrathful ad- 
ministration of the law. While the main objects of the two 
may be the same, the methods of the President and the Gov- 
ernor are as wide apart as the poles. It is undeniable that 
it is because of this difference that many Republicans have 
declared that they favor Elvcaues instead of Tarr; that in 
Vermont, the other’day, Governor Huaues was hailed as “ our 
next President.” As Hvuctrs goes on making his appeals at 
one county fair after another to the calmer sense of a daily 
increasing number of admirers, the question naturally arises, 
when are we going to hear that some one is saying that 
Huacues is stronger in the Republican party than Rooseve.tt 
himself ? 


The President and the Speaker 

There seems to be brooding a conflict between the President 
and the Speaker. It is reported by those having the con- 
fidence of the White House that the President intends to 
recommend in his annual message a good deal of radical 
legislation—on overeapitalization, concerning which he has 
said that there has been much exaggeration; on valuation of 
roads; on national control of all corporations engaged direct- 
ly or indirectly in interstate commerce; legislation calculated 
to inerease the Federal powér. Mr. Cannon has countered 
on this report with an interview, in which he intends to 
intimate, if the President’s friends interpret him correctly, 
that he will prevent such legislation. If this antagonism be 
developed, maybe Mr. Cinnow will win, and maybe the Presi- 
dent will come out ahead. Mr. Cannon has absolute control 
of the House, and can make up its commiftees, if he can find 
the material, against the Rooseveltian policies. Ordinarily 
his task would be easy; but the majority of the new House 
is made up of men who have so long feared to disobey the 
President that Mr. Cannon may discover that the Speaker’s 
authority is net so absolute as it onee was. Besides, Mr. 
RooseveLt may gather a good deal of clamor about the doors 
of the House—so much clamor that Mr. Cannon himself may 
be seared. It is probably the better way to defeat the Roose- 
veltian policies that are bad, or unconstitutional, or too 
socialistic, by. sensible public discussion, and to that end the 
majority of the House of Representatives should be inde- 
pendent, as well as intelligent and conservative. It would be 
a gain for the country if Mr. Roosrvett’s policies should be 
defeated, not because their triumph would help their author 
or his man, or because their overthrow would aid CANNON or 
Farrpanks or Hucues or Knox, but beeause they had been 
shown by convincing argument to be unwisely revolutionary. 


The Usual Bryan Game 

Grorce Frep WituraMs, Moran, Bartiett, ef id omne genus, 
are doing all in their power to prevent Democratic success 
in Massachusetts, even if at the best there be any, by con- 
tending against the nomination of Henry M. Wuirney for 
Governor. As soon as WiLLIAMs arrived in Boston from a 
vacation in Europe he issued his proclamation announcing 
that he preferred BartLett to Witney. From the point of 
view of individual liberty, Wittiams so far was doing pre- 
cisely what he had the right to do. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that neither Barttert nor Moran can be elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, any more than Bryan can be elected 
President of the United States; but apparently the Bryanites 
are only satisfied when they can assure a Republican triumph 
over their candidate and his seeming cause or causes. Then 
they pass the intervals between elections gloating over their 
assertions that the successful Republicans are stealing their 
thunder. It’s a great game which both sides enjoy, the Re- 
publicans, perhaps, a little more than the Bryanites, sinte 
they have the stake as well as the fun. The trouble from the 
party point of view is that the Writ1ams-Moran-Bartcett 
combination opposes Mr. Wuitney in such a way that no 
Democrat has a ghost of a chance for election. WHITNEY, 
indeed, is the embodiment of the only issue—tariff revision— 
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upon which the Democrats can appeal to the voters of Massa- 
chusetts with any hope of carrying an election. 


The Alabama Law Restricting Federal Courts 

In the issue of the Weekty for September 14 a correspond- 
ent commented on the view expressed in these columns on 
the law of Alabama which prohibits a foreign corporation from 
doing business in the State if it- should remove to the Federal 
courts a case brought against it in a State court. He cited 
the case of DoyLe v. Continental Insurance Company, in the 
decision of which, he thinks, the Supreme Court declared that 
the State might enforce such a law. On the contrary, the 
Supreme Court held merely in that case that when a State 
had granted a license on the condition, accepted by the cor- 
poration, that the permit might be withdrawn if its holder 
removed a cause. from the State to the Federal courts, the 
courts of the United States could not enjoin the withdrawal 
of the license by the State officers. In 1887 the court ex- 
plained this earlier decision in the later case of Barron v. 
Burnsipe the same as that which the Home Insurance Com- 
pany v. Morse was dependent on. The agreement in all the 
cases was precisely the same, and the State law had not been 
changed since the first case. The Home Insurance Company, 
notwithstanding the agreement,’ filed a petition removing a 
case brought against it in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 
The State refused to recognize this petition, and the question 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. That 
court decided: “Tl irst. the agreement made by the company 
was not one which would bind it, without reference to the 
statute; second, the agreement acquired no validity from 
the statute.” The Federal courts, it was determined, could 
not be ousted of jurisdietion by a State law. In Barron v. 
Rurnsipe it was further held that the statute of Wisconsin 
requiring such an agreement is an obstruction to the con- 
stitutional right of removal, “is repugndnt to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, and illegal and void”; that the agreement was also 
void. This last case is “on all fours ” with the Alabama case, 
the attempt having been made by Wisconsin to punish an 
engineer for operating his locomotive after the State had 
withdrawn its permit. The reasoning of the court in the 
various cases, especially in Barron v. Burnsipe, fully sustains 
the conjecture of the WEEKLY. 


A University of the Fine Arts 

Mr. Wattrer Pace may or may not have been altogether 
serious and urgent in his recent suggestion of professional 
schools in which the profession of writing shall be taught 
as law or medicine is taught. There is no question, however, 
about the earnestness of Mr. C. H. Farnuam, of Newburgh, 
in putting forth a plan which would apparently include in 
its scope such a school as Mr. Pace had in mind. Mr. Farn- 
itAM’s ideas are set forth at some length in a letter published 
about a month ago in the New York Evening Post. He says 
that he has had it in mind for thirty years that this country 
ought to have a University of Fine Arts, including a secondary 
school and college for general education, and conservatories 
for technical training in literature, music, acting, architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. The entire system which Mr. Farn- 
"1AM advocates would have in view the needs of the artist, 
and should be competent to conduct the whole of his secondary 
as well as technical education. The natural suggestion that 
such technical schools as he proposes could be connected with 
some university already in being he deprecates with the re- 
fection that the spirit of centralization must not lead us too 
far, and that while some consideration of the arts and practice 
in them are desirable in a general university for purposes of 
general culture, it is important to recognize that professional 
education in art and in science are branches on opposite sides 
of the tree of knowledge, and that when fully developed they 
cannot be brought together without injury. The possession 
of marked talent would be a condition of admission to this 
proposed university, for it is not intended that its resources 
should be expended on wunpromising material. Mr. Farn- 
11AM’S idea is at least worth talking about. One does not 
need to be a seventh son to predict with confidence that educa- 
tion for art and training in art will in due time be very much 
better accomplished in this country than they are as yet. 
We have been thankful these many years that there was a 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. How long will it be before we shall 


do at home for sundry of cur youth as much at least as for 
a picked few of them is now done yearly there! 


The Philosophy of a Renunciation 

Professor WiLLiAmM James discoursed last December before 
a company of learned men at Columbia University about the 
Energies of Men, and what share of their possible energy men 
used, and by what means their available energy might be in- 
creased. Enumerating and discussing various experiences, 
ideas, or processes that may make possible for men achieve- 
ments that seem beyond their normal or usual powers, he 
mentioned among other things that the memory that an oath 
er vow has been made will nerve one to abstinences and efforts 
otherwise impossible. Witness, he said, the “ pledge” in the 


history of temperance, or the effect that a promise to a sweet- 


heart will have in cleaning up the life of a youth. He went 
on to say: 


“For such effects an educated susceptibility is required. The 
idea of one’s ‘honor,’ for example, unlocks energy only in those 
who have the education of a gentleman, so called. In a letter that 
that delightful being, Prince PuEKLER-MUSKAU, writes to his wife 
from England, he tells her that he has invented a sort of artificial 
resolution respecting things that are difficult of performance.’ ‘ My 
device,’ he says, ‘is this: I give my word of honor most solemnly to 
myself to do or to leave undone this or that. I am, of course, ex- 
tremely cautious in the use of this expedient, but when once tlie 
word is given, even though I afterwards think I have been precipi- 
tate or mistaken, I hold it to be perfectly irrevocable, whagever in- 
conveniences I foresee likely to result. If I were capable of breaking 
my word after such mature consideration, I should lo%é all respect 
fer myself—and what man of sense would not prefer death to such 
an alternative? When the mysterious formula is pronounced, no al- 
teration in my own views, nothing short of physical impossibility, 
must, for the welfare of my soul, alter my will. * * * TIT find 
something very satisfactory in the thought that man has the power 
of framing such props and weapons out of the most trivial 
materials, indeed out of nothing, merely by the force of his will, 
which thereby truly deserves the name of omnipotent.’ ” 


All this we have quoted in the hope of inducing in some minds 
a better apprehension of the attitude of President RoosrvreLr 
towards a third term. Like the Prince PuEKLER whom Dr. 
James tells about, Mr. Roosrvett in effect put himself on his 
honor not to take a third term, and deliberately made his 
renunciation absolute, and to be held by himself “ perfectly 
irrevocable whatever inconveniences he foresaw likely to re- 
sult.” Let us distrust and discredit, then, all rumors that he 
ig prepared under any circumstances to change his mind. 


A Bond Issue Succeeds, and Why 

The success of the forty-million-dollar issue of four and a 
half per cent. New York city bonds is cause for general 
felicitation. The issue was subscribed for more than five times 
over, and the price received for the new bonds promises to be 
about 102. Only the inconsiderate or obstinately obtuse will 
overlook or misconstrue the service done to the community 
by the syndicate headed by J. P. Morcan & Co., which, a fort- 
night before the sale, announced its intention to bid for the 
bonds. Our neighbor the World, which is ineurably disap- 
probative of the efforts of the above-mentioned banking- 
house to compass the purchase of bonds that need to be 
bought, in this case, nevertheless, made a very fair statement 
of what happened. “ Aroused,” it said, “by the publicity 
given to the formation of the Morcan syndicate, which, it 
was announced, was to take over the entire issue, presumably 
at a low figure, bidders of all classes made a rush for the 
hargain-counter, and ran the price of the bonds up to a higher 
figure than city officials had hoped for.” That was what 
happened. The Morcan syndicate having made a market for 
the bonds, the sale was so successful that all the bonds went 
at a price considerably above the figure of the syndicate’s bids 
(100.677 and 100.067), and the syndicate itself got none of 
them. The World glories in this result as another instance 
of eupidity foiled, and gives itself abundant praise for having 
contributed to the fortunate outcome by hollering. It did 
holler, and maybe it helped by doing so. Anyhow, the result 
was splendid, and very soothing to the nerves of the financial 
community. The Times, which is less humorous than the 
World in its attitude towards bond issues, finds evidence in 
the suecess of this one that “the city, like other large cor- 
porations, needs the services of a banker.” 
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The Problem of Norocco 


Ir was quite superfluous for the officials of our Federal govern- 
ment to announce on September 7 that our Federal government 
does not feel called upon to intervene in the Moroccan affair. 
it was superfluous, because everybody knows that when our dele- 
vates signed the Algeciras Convention, it was with the explicit 
reservation that we would take no part in the maintenance of 
police or military forces. The reservation was made in pursuance 
of our traditional policy not to permit this country to be involved 
in European entanglements. Should American citizens be injured 
in person or property, we shall know how to avenge them, as we 
proved in the early years of the nineteenth century, when we com- 
pelled the Barbary States to respect the American flag. This is 
not to say that we are, not keenly sensible of the danger to which 
our fellow Christians may be subjected in the coast towns of Mo- 
rocco should a jehad, or holy war, be preached among the semi- 
savage and fanatical tribes of the interior. Since the conversion 
of the inhabitants of the country to Islam about twelve hundred 
vears ago, the desperate bravery of the Moors, who, racially, are 
more Kabyle than Arab, has been a matter of history. After the 
kmperor CHARLES VY. was forced to retire from Tunisia, the con- 
quést of Northwest Africa was vainly attempted by European 
Powers, until nearly eighty years ago the French undertook the 
eccupation of Algeria, which was so long and stuwbornly contested. 
As for Morocco, that has proved the most durable of all the Mos- 
lem states created in the west. During the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese, who desired to avert piratical depredations on their 
commerce with the Far East, made resolute efforts to subjugate the 
towns on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, but these were abandoned 
after the army under Dom Sesastian, King of Portugal, was vir- 
tually annihilated, and about 1660 the last remnant of the Portu- 
guese domain in Northwest Africa, the seaport of Tangier, was ceded 
to England as a part of the dowry of Katuertne of Braganza. Even 
the English tired of holding Tangier, finding that to defend it cost 
more than the town was worth. Ultimately, Spain secured Ceuta 
and one or two other coigns of vantage on the northern coast, but 
these have been retained chietly for sentimental reasons, and to 
keep alive the traditional claim to the strip of Moorish territory 
on the south of the strait which was once controlled by the Cali- 
phate of Cordova. General Drupr’s experience in defending from 
repeated assaults the town of Casablanca is only confirmatory of 
that of many European invaders who have found it extremely 
perilous to advance from the seashore far into the interior. 

The present situation in Morocco is extremely complicated. The 
original pretender still keeps a hold on the warlike tribes of the 
southeast, and AnppuL Aziz, the reigning Sultan, is still master of 
Fez, the northern capital. The force, however, which the latter 
sent toward the Mediterranean coast to coerce the supporters of 
the brigand Rais Ut, who fights for his own hand without putting 
forward any pretensions to dynastic or spiritual authority, was 
seriously beaten, and has since been ordered to rejoin its sovereign 
and take part in an expedition against his brother MuLal HAFic, who 
has been crowned Sultan in the city of Morocco, and has won over 
several seaports on the Atlantic. Whichever of the two succeeds in 
yaining possession of Rabat, which is an object of peculiar vener- 
ation in the eyes of the Moors, will have taken a long step toward 
preponderance. Thus we see that there are three rivals for the 
throne, not counting Rais UL 1, and it is to be noted that not one of 
them has ventured to take the dangerous step of proclaiming a 
jehad, or holy war, which, undoubtedly, would provoke reprisals 
on the part of all the European Powers represented at Algeciras. 
The Sultan Harte, however. whose prospect of eventual 
suecess in the fratricidal conflict seems most promising, has notified 
Kuropean consuls at Mogador that. unless a cargo of arms and 
ammunition consigned to him, but stopped at that Atlantic sea- 
port, is permitted to proceed, he will be compelled by his exasper- 
ated followers to order the massacre of all foreign residents in the 
Shereefian dominions. He protests, at the same time, that he has 
no wish to engage in war with France, and pledges himself to 
assert his personal authority and guarantee the maintenance of 
order if he is suffered to arm his body-guard. As all the Powers, 
however, that sent delegates to Algeciras have recognized ABDUL 
Az1z, they will, doubtless, continue to do so until that Sultan has 
leen overthrown. Even if Mutat Haric shows himself strong enough 
to worst both of his rivals, the French and Spanish governments 
will still be confronted with the question whether it is worth their 
while to undertake the policing of Moroccan seaports under the 
conditions prescribed by the Algeciras Convention, which assure to 
them no adequate compensation for the outlay which, as seems evi- 
dent from the gravity of the task imposed on General Drune, at Casa- 
blanea, these Powers would be constrained to make. Every week or 
(wo of late a report has gained currency that Emperor WILttAm has 
signified acquiescence in aggressive operations on an extended scale, 
but, in the end, such rumors have met with official denial. As, for 
example, when Premier CLEMENCEAU, the other day, repudiated the 
story that France and Spain would place fifty thousand men in 
Northwest Africa, and declared that, after conducting successfully 


the defence of Casablanca, those Powers would confine themselves 
to the police functions delegated to them at Algeciras. Neverthe- 
less, all Europeans who possess dny first-hand knowledge of Morocco 
are convinced that the only good Moor is a dead one, and that the 
permanent tranquillity of that country can only be secured by 
thoroughgoing conquest and iron rule. 


Japan and British Columbia 


THERE is something ludicrous in the effect on British Columbia 
of our act of Congress prohibiting the influx into our Pacific 
States from Hawaii of Japanese who had come to the archipelago 
under so-called “through” passports. Since the passage of that 
act thousands of Japanese emigrants have been cooped up in Hono- 
lulu and other Hawaiian towns, who arrived with no intention of 
remaining .in the islands, but meaning to settle with all possible 
promptitude in the United States. The result has been that the 
insular innkeepers and boarding-house keepers, who formerly 
profited exceedingly from the temporary sojourn of the Japanese 
emigrants eastward bound, are now staggering under the burden of 
innumerable boarders whose money is all gone, and who are unable 
to earn a penny in Hawaii, where, for some time, the labor market 
has been glutted with Japanese applicants for empleyment.. Under 
the circumstances, the innkeepers found the savings of years melt- 
ing away, and they applied to Honolulu lawyers for the suggestion 
of some measure of relief. They were advised to divert the stream 
of Japanese emigration to British Columbia. This was easier said 
than done, however, as what little money had been brought by the 
coolies had been spent. Exasperated by the inordinate appetites 
of their penniless boarders, the innkeepers finally clubbed together 
and chartered a steamer, which lately arrived at Vancouver, and 
landed about 1300 Japanese. The white workmen of the town were 
further dismayed by the announcement of the early arrival of some 
ten thousand more. In order to secure the right of residence in 
British Columbia, however, each of the 1300 coolies had to exhibit 
twenty-five dollars. This sum was, in most instances, supplied by 
an agent of the confederated innkeepers of Honolulu, but, to their 
disgust, great difficulty was experienced in getting it back. The 
innkeepers of Honolulu, accordingly, have decided to bear the ills 
they have rather than fly to others that they know not of, and are 
now exhibiting a feverish inclination to abandon the project of 
assisting immigration. It is their present attitude which imparts 
a farcical aspect to an incident which, otherwise, might have had 
serious consequences, for on September 8 the white men of Van- 
ecouver drove 2000 Chinese from their homes, and were only pre- 
vented by the police from undertaking a similar raid on the 
Japanese quarter. Up te the recent arrival of the ship-load of 1300 
coolies, the influx of Japanese had for three or four years amounted 
to only three or four hundred annually, the Tokio government 
having given voluntarily a promise to restrict the number of 
laborers provided with “ through” passports to five or six hundred 
per annum. 

Legally the Canadians have no right to complain of the present 
violation of this promise, because last year the Dominion govern- 
ment entered into a treaty with Japan, one of the articles of which 
stipulated that the Japanese should have the same freedom of 
entry, residence, and business in Canada that is accorded to the 
Canadians in Japan. Under the circumstances, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the Japanese government has acted on the 
assumption that last year’s treaty released it from its voluntary 
promise to limit the exodus of its subjects to Canada. What the 
British-Columbians have a right to complain of is the acceptance 
by the Dominion government of last year’s treaty, whereby the 
interests of the white laborers of Columbia were sacrificed. The 
white workmen are just as determined in British Columbia not to 
be subjected to competition with Oriental labor as they are in Aus- 
tralia or South Africa, and if the Japanese emigration to Van- 
couver continues on a large scale, they will demand that the Ottawa 
government pass an act of exclusion modelled on that adopted in 
Natal. It is probable, however, that the. British Foreign (Office 
will make such representations at Tokio as will cause the Japanese 
government to take extreme measures to stop the influx of Japanese 
into the Western province of the Dominion. 


A Changed Faith 


Ir one lay down a volume of religious and philosophic discourse 
of the fifteenth century and take up one of the present day, one 
is struck by the complete change of face that has taken place in 
five centuries. The advice of time past bears almost entirely upon 
renunciation; endure with fortitude; accept all things as they are 
as coming in just that form from the hand of an all-wise and 
guiding Providence who is thereby training man. Tc accept suf- 
fering, to pear it patiently for no other purpose than the spiritual 
exercise of patience and endurance, was virtue. “A little suffer- 
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ing.” says St. Bernarp, “borne patiently is far and away of 
greater worth than long discipline in good works.” And St. 
THOMAS says: “All suffering, however slight, that can be suf- 
fered either outwardly or inwardly is a copy of the most precious 
suffering of our Lord.” Jonun TAULER, in his first All-Saints’-day 
sermon, urges a habit of suffering upon his listeners as a chief 
and fruitful source of growth, as the means to eternal salvation, 
adding: “Man ought, by nature. to suffer rather than to work: 
to receive rather than to give; for every such gift increases and 
ennobles the desire for more gifts a thousand times. ... For 
God is always working, and His spirit is always suffering.” One 
has only to turn from such pages to the utterances of living 
thinkers to realize how man has seized the matter of his personal 
salvation out of the hand of Providence to wield it himself, and 
how complete a volte-face he has made in this matter of suffering 
and doing. If GrorcGe MerepitH states that there is no pain the 
body suffers that the soul may not grow by, it is not that he 
extols suffering at all, but that he considers it as a means to 
press action out of men. For suffering per se, folk nowadays have 
very little patience; it is merely an obstacle against which one 
tries his strength and ingenuity. How soon and -how effectively 
can we be gotten rid of the whole thing is the up-to-date question. 
How can we best smooth the way, attain health, ease, strength, 
and have leisure for higher pursuits than mere endurance of evil? 
And so far from accepting that eternal and unavoidable residue 
of ill that still remains when the best we know has been done, 
its inevitability awakens one of two attitudes in modern thinkers; 
one is to accept it as a means to educe power; to stab the slug- 
gish spirit broad awake; to keep our faculties alert and harden 
our sinews for fiercer victories, till the misfortunes of fate are 
shrewdly met by one whose strength and vigor set him above 
destiny; or, as a recent philosopher meets it, by a definite label- 
ling as bad all misfortune—as conclusive a verdict upon our finite 
conditions as ever the original verdict “ good” wés. 

“Tn this real world of sweat and dirt, it seems to me that 
when a view of things is ‘noble’ that ought to count as a pre- 
sumption against its truth, and as a philosophic disqualificationy’ 
writes a modern philosopher. “ The Prince of Darkness may be 
a gentleman, as we are told he is, but whatever the God of heaven 
and earth is he can surely be no gentleman. ... His menial 
services are needed in the dust of our human trials even more 
than his dignity is needed in the empyrean.” 

This is a new and an alien language to the religious thinkers 
of a few centuries back. And yet who would call the strenuous 
truthfulness and rugged sincerity of Dr. JAMEs’s point of view 
other than religious? The main change, then, is that more and 
more man takes his destiny into his own hands, more and more he 
accepts himself as the measure of all things, less and less does he 
fling off into the region of the unknown and the unknowable the 
problem of God’s ways with man. If he accepts suffering he uses 
it; either to strengthen his moral muscle or to justify his phi- 
losophy. He bears less, he exacts more, he uses more. This may 
merely mean an increase of sensitiveness. With what stolidity 
the men of a past age bore the eternal damnation of their fel- 
lows! But nowadays there are few among men _ thick-skinned 
enough to accept a heaven haunted by shrieks of others’ far-off 
hell, and here is our philosopher, who will none of an Absolute 
who will not come down into the sweat and dirt and misery of 
human life and cope with them by our sides. 


Personal and Pertinent 


TEORGE FRED WILLIAMS is the Bryan leader in Massachusetts, 
and he is just now engaged in aiding his cause by preventing the 
nomination of HeNry M. WuitNry by the Democrats for the 
Governorship of the State. He was a very beautiful young man, 
and in his advancing years he retains much of his pulehritude. 
He has enjoyed a vigorous and varied career. His parents were 
Germans, it is said, but he was one of the remains of a sad and 
fatal shipwreck, and his sudden landing on the coast of New 
England gave him, among other things, his name. Whatever there 
is in Mr. WILLIAMS’s mental habit that is more Teutonic than 
modern English or American is an inheritance of which he is 
unconscious. He had a Yankee bringing up, and the educational 
pump that pulled out his faculties and poured in instruction was 
that good New England institution, Dartmouth Coilege. It may 
be said, by the way, that this BarRTLETT campaign is called, in 
Massachusetts, a Dartmouth College campaign. Dartmouth men 
back each other with a power and effectiveness that cause other 
college men to sit up and take notice. When GeorGe FRED, as he 
is usually denominated, was admitted to the bar he began to prac- 
tise as reporter for the Boston Post and the Boston Herald. But 
law was his trade and at last he went to it. After a time a 
_ great accident on_the Providence road occurred at Dedham, where 
GeorGE Frep lives, and, although he practised in Boston, he had 
most of the cases arising out of that accident, The job was properly 


lucrative. At the moment WILLIAMS’s most intimate friend was 
WiINnsSLow WARREN, an admirable citizen, and one of CLEVELAND's 
collectors of customs in Boston. The two used to lunch together 
nearly every day and they thought about alike. When WILLIAMS 
was enjoying this society he was a member of Congress and a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee. He was oppose: 
to free silver, and once made a minority report against the fancy. 
He also prepared a National Bank bill of which many plutocrats 
approved. But somehow or other his views have changed. WINs.- 
LOW WARREN doesn’t agree with him now, and they do not lunch 
together every day; WARREN hasn't changed his mind. WILLIAMS 
was very amiable and attractive when he wis a gold-bug; he reads 
now as if he were stern and harsh; perhaps circumstances have 
had something to do with it. 


Those who knew him well, and who worked alongside of him. 
will be very sorry to hear of the sudden death of WILLIAM H. 
MERRILL, who, for a short time, has been the chief editorial writer 
of the Boston Herald. He was an amiable and effective product of 
the printing-office and the newspaper, and he was a telling com- 
poser of editorials. He was born in Chautauqua County, in the 
State of New York, sixty-seven vears ago, and when he was fifteen 
years old he learned to be a journeyman printer in the office of a 
country newspaper, of which he became one of the proprietors in 
1857. In 1861 he became one of the proprietors of the Western Neir- 
Yorker, which was published at Warsaw, New York, and, like a good 
many other country newspaper men, he was in politics. He was a 
member of the New York constitutional convention in 1867, and 
was a favorite of GeorGeE WILLIAM CURTIS, who was also a dele- 
gate, and he believed in Mr. Curtis's causes. He held other minor 
political offices. He wrote so well that the Rev. W. H. H. ( Adiron- 
dack) Murray asked him to be one of the editors of the Golden 
Rule, and when the trouble came to Murray and the paper, JOHN 
Hotmes made MERRILL one of the editorial writers of the Boston 
Herald. When JoserH PULITZER was looking for some one who 
could write leaders, and who could be trusted to permit nothing 
to be said in the New York World, when the owner was absent, that 
he did not approve, HoLMES recommended MERRILL, and for twenty 
years MERRILL was the careful, conscientious trustee of Mr. 
PULITZER’s opinions. He rarely made a mistake, and the place 
was a trying one, for Mr. Puttrzer had often to be absent and was 
much harder to please than he is nowadays. Finally when the rela- 
tionship was severed, Joun Hotmes telegraphed to MERRILL as soon 
as he heard of the dislocation, “ There is a place at our fireside for 
you.” So Merritt went back to the Herald about two years ago, 
to serve once more with his friend Joun Hotmes. After he had 
been there a year, Colonel HASKELL bought out HoLMEs and became 
nominally the editor-in-chief, but Merritt remained to do the 
work; for Mr. HAskett was aiso publisher, and he was kept busy 
with the business of the paper. Suddenly, Mr. MERRILL is dead, 
and he was happy in dying in harness. He was always fortunate 
in possessing the kindly feeling of, all who were associated with 
him. 


Correspondence 


A DEFENCE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
New York, September 10, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I wonder whether you will publish this?) And yet I do not 
greatly wonder, for you have won the reputation of being fairly 
ready to present both sides. 

I write in defence of President Roosevelt. Not “ Mr.” Roosevelt. 
There is a point, once for all, that should never be overlooked. The 
President is the President. We should no more say “ Mr.” Roose- 
velt for the President than “ Mr. Guelph” for King Edward. Anil 
if the parallel is continued by saying that President Roosevelt has 
far more power than any king it would be merely the stating of a 
fact and not the setting forth of an argument. 

And so I write in defence of President Roosevelt. 

Not that he needs defence. Seldom in the history of the world 
has there been a man who less needed it. But it is due to those 
who feel themselves his friends to have fit explanations of his con- 
duct set forth in authoritative columns which have been given over 
to hostility. 

It is, mainly, a narrowness of view, a pettiness of outlook, an 
ignorance of the meaning of great historical events and movements, 
which explain opposition to our President. He stands for progress 
and change; and progress and change have had enemies since the 
beginning of time. a 

“ The world still moves!” once cried the sorely criticised Galileo. 

In that lies precisely the crux of the present situation. = =—— 

The world moves. Time moves. Progress moves. Civilization 
moves. 

The eighteenth century had ox-teams and stage-coaches and be- 
wigged heads and knee-breeches and flintlocks and old-fashioned 
interpretation and George Washington. 27 

The twentieth century has steam and electricity and _ wireless 
telegraphy and smokeless powder and huge cannon and Theodore 


Roosevelt, 
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And here is—let us be perfectly frank—a fact that is an 
allegory: 

There was once a ship called the Constitution. In its time it 
did glorious service. It spread the fame of our country throughout 
the world and the hearts of Americans glowed with joy and pride. 

But of what service would that old frame-sided Constitution 
be now! 

It would be something interesting to look at. It would be inter- 
‘sting to study as a matter of history and as representing an evo- 
lutionary stage in development. But it would be nothing to con- 
sider as a serious defence in case of present-day trouble or danger. 

What does it really matter whether or not the Constitution of 
the United States, as understood and interpreted in an obsolete 
past, be looked at in the same light now? I know that, thus baldly 
stated, the Klea may seem startling. But it is only, after all, the 
hald suggestion of a change which the people, with equanimity, 
realize has taken place. 

We must judge nations by long periods. A hundred years are but 
a day in the sight of history. We somehow think that the United 
States has been a republic for something like ages; we point with 
exultant pride to our long, long history; and yet—the humorous 
absurdity of it!—two reigns of the length of that of Louis the 
Fourteenth would more than cover the time since the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence! 

Why, this nation is a veritable babe! 

But it is swiftly growing into manhood. 

And manhood demands man’s food. 

And President Roosevelt.is giving it. 

He rules Congress. He orders the Senators like office-boys—and 
they take his orders and run his errands. He declares his opinion 
of courts and directs public scorn at them if they dare differ from 
him. 

Yes; and yes; and yes! 

For he rules, this man! 

And what is a ruler for but to rule! 

“ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full midday beam.” 

| fear that 1 am presenting my case with warmth. But it is 
hecause I feel with warmth. It is not that | object to criticism of 
a President. There is nothing too sacred to criticise if criticism be 
deserved. But here there is none deserved. 

President Roosevelt is criticised for what, under present condi- 
tions, is only a legitimate exercise of power. 

Former Presidents would have been stormed into disgrace and 
sent into obscurity had they, after preaching civil service and free 
ballot and uninfluenced elections, taken open and vigorous part in 
State contests. But with President Roosevelt this is right because 
he is right. Himself justifies his acts. 

I am frankly aware that the President and his protestations 
seldom agree; that himself and consistency are miles asunder; but 
he wins something higher than consistency—success. He gets what 
he aims at; not what he talks abeut. And in this lies the highest 
skill of the successful and constructive statesman, as judged by 
centuries of history. 

The innocence of the dove and the wisdom of the serpent are 
time-honored contrasts. ‘The dove, in its white simplicity, is a 
very pretty thing—but somehow it is the serpent that has in- 
fluenced the destinies of mankind from the very first. All of which 
is only to say that, in the affairs of nations, wisdom must have 
its way. Nations and rulers are not to be judged by dovelike 
standards. 

President Roosevelt is a brave man. | 

He has the kind of bravery that ought to win. 

When Cromwell’s soldiers stopped the proceedings of the House 
of Commons and drove out the unfit members there was dissatisfac- 
tion en the part of weak citizens. But Cromwell knew what 
kind of men the English legislature needed, and he used the means 
at hand to keep out the unfit. And he made himself great and his 
country greater. And Roosevelt, -in seeking frankly to control 
legislators and legislation—as he will more and more do as time 
passes—will make himself great and his country greater. “ The 
tools to him that can use them!” 

And Roosevelt, like every great ruler, is a soldier. Cromwell, 
Napoleon—he is most like these among moderns. 

Admirer though I am, of course I know that there is a touch of 
the ludicrous in any comparison, even by implication, of the regi- 
ment of Ironsides and the Rough Riders, of Austerlitz and Kettle 
Hill. In a sense, it is to laugh. But Theodore Roosevelt does not 
need to care. There is far more of the serious in it than the amus- 
ing. He has the determination to achieve results and the, facilities 
ready to his hand—and there are plenty of subservient tools eager 
to do his arbitrary bidding with the army and the navy, just as 
now the statesmen come at his beck and call. 

In my earnest desire to be frank, naught to extenuate and naught 
set down in malice, I must mention something which, at first, 
appeared even to me to be a deplorable error. At first I was 
shocked on learning that the President, previous to the trial, for 
murder, of men whom our humane law preliminarily presumes to be 
innocent, threw the immense weight of his influence against them 
just as their trial was about to begin—as if it were not enough 
that they were to be tried in a town controlled by State militia 
under arms, with United States cavalry, in garrison there, in 
reserve. Such a thing could never before have been done by any 
President. The entire nation would have indignantly protested. 

But now—the nation was silent! And why? Because men realized 
that the President had some public aim to carry out, some broad 
purpose to serve. And, in the face of a public aim, a purpose of 
statesmanship, so all history teaches, the lives of a few men and 
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petty little abstract questions of right or of law or of justice must 
be ignored. There were men who complained when the law was 
broken so that the Due d’Enghien could be shot—but how little 
those complainers knew of the motives of the kmperor who ordere«| 
the law ignored! 

Practical statesmanship, practical polities, practical _consider- 
ations of the greatest good to the greatest number—that is what 
any country needs. | 

I began this with every intention of writing with judicial calm, 
but I fear that I have unwittingly been led into apparent heat of 
argument. If so. | am sincerely sorry. It is only after serious 
hesitation that I have written this at all, and I have at least tried 
to write from fairness of view-point and with fairness of consid- 
eration, 

There was once a Florentine artist—you will remember it as one 
of the tales of dear old Vasari—who, dying, eatled for the sacred 
image; whereupon a crucifix was held before his fast-dulling eyes. 
But it was imperfectly carved, and, “ Take it away,” he faintly 
whispered; “I will lose salvation ere I kiss a thing so badly 
made.” 

And likewise there are men who would fain refuse to seeure the 
salvation of their country because it offers to come through a 
figure that seems to them imperfeet. [ am, sir, 

STEPHEN TOWNER. 


THIRD TERM OR TAFT. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 9, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Harrer’s WEEKLY still persists in showing its colossal 
asininity with reference to Mr. Roosevelt. And then the spec- 
tacle—a lot of little fellows all over the country dancing around 
our great and good President, tearing their hair and crying, “ The 
Constitooshun! The Con-sti-too-shun. The KON-STI-TOO-SHUN!” 

Of course this is a splendid compliment to the President—finding 
little or nothing of real fault, they must throw up dust to obscure 
issues. Is this cry because of pure jealousy or because of the lack 
of brains to appreciate Mr. Roosevelt? In any case the next Presi- 


dent is third term or Mr. Taft. I am, sir, 
No MATTER Wuo. 


MR. TAFT’S SPEECH AND THE STANDARD OIL FINE 
SEABRERZE, FLoripa. August 31 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your estimate of the speech of Secretary Taft at Colum- 
bus, in the WEEKLY of this date, is excellent. The speech should 
have been a better one. Its author had ample time for its prepara- 
tion; apd its revision by the President led us to expect something 
brilliant and thoughtful. It lacks every element of courage, and is 
weak in its artful dodging of material issues. As the chosen sue- 
cessor of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft should have voiced some assured 
policy in his campaign document, instead of generalizations and 
commonplaces. But the gloom of depression which hung over the 
country may have taken the spirit out of the speech. Your view of 
the speech is just. 

Your articles, too, on the Standard Oil fine are true. Perhaps 
you should have added that the result of an unreasonable sen- 
tence is to bring the courts into contempt. For this reason such 
an act is to be regretted. Nor is this compensated for by the fact 
that certain newspapers and magazines have displayed the portrait 
of the judge in their issues. The unreasonableness of the fine, how- 
ever much the defendant may have deserved punishment, could 
have been inspired by nothing but prejudice, or the yielding to the 
senseless clamor of the street, of which courts should be inde- 
pendent. Men of cool deliberation must regard this as a mis- 
fortune. 

It is to be hoped that you will continue your fight for good 
sense and loyalty to country. Some daring spirit must sound the 
alarm. Your exposures of the danger of some of the policies of 
the present administration are convincingly strong and just. They 


are making you friends. I am, sir, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND. 


THE BRITISH IN INDIA 
46s Atpert Street, Ortawa, ONTARIO, August 30, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I have just read the article in your issue of August 31, 
entitled “ The Spectre of Revolt in India,” by Saint Nihal Sing. 
While much that is written has a certain amount of truth, | am 
surprised that you should allow such a one-sided, anti-British 
article to go in without some free-minded statement on the other 
side. It is true that the Occidental cannot fully understand the 
Oriental any more than the reverse is true, but some of your 
statesmen have studied conditions in India and know that, on the 
whole, British rule in India has been to the best interests of that 
country. I hope you will plan in the near future to seture some 
unbiassed expression, which will put matters in a different light 
to the readers of your periodical. I have always considered that 
the publications from your press could be relied upon for a fair 
presentation of the subjects presented, and am surprised at this 
intensely anti-British article. 

I have met Mr. Sing and believe him to be a very able young 
man. and being 4 native of India he is in a position to know 
a great deal about conditions in that country. 


I am, sir. 
T. D. Patron. 


Mr. Flowers’s article in this issue of the WEEKLY is a reply to 
that of Mr. Sing.—Ep1tor, 
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NIGHT-WATCHES 


THE FASCINATION OF HAVING THE DECK IN THE OLD NAVY DAYS, 
AND ITS COMPENSATIONS FOR THE STRESS OF WIND AND SEA 


By CAPTAIN A. 


HE absence of the Congress (in which I made my first 

cruise after graduation from the Naval Academy in the 

summer of 1859) lasted a little over two years, the fate- 

ful two years in which the elements of strife in the 

United States were sifting apart and gathering in new 
combinations for the tremendous outbreak of 1861. The first battle 
of Bull Run had been fought before she again saw a home port. 
The cruise offered little worthy of special nove. This story is one 
of commonplaces; but they are the commonplaces of conditions 
which have passed away forever, and some details are worthy to 
be not entirely forgotten, now that the life has disappeared. A 
midshipman’s lot was mixed up with the whole of it, in accordance 
with the laudable, but onerous, maxim that “ what was nobody's 
business is a midshipman’s business.” Our captain interfered 
very little with us directly, and 1 might almost say washed his 
hands of us. The regulations required that at the expiry of a 
cruise the commander of a vessel should give his midshipmen a 
letter, to be presented to the board of examiners before whom they 
were shortly to appear. Ours, while certifying to our general 
correct behavior—personal rather than oflicial—limited himself, on 


the score of professional accomplishments, which should have been. 


under constant observance, to saying that, as we were soon to 
appear before a board whose duty would be to test them, he forbore 
an opinion. This was even more non-committal than another cap- 
tain whose certificates came under my eye, when myself a member 
of a board, in which, after some very cautious commendation on 
the score of conduct, he added, “I should have liked the display 
of a little more zeal.” Zeal, the readers of Midshipman Easy will 
remember, is the naval universal solvent. Although liable at 
times to be misplaced, as Easy found, it is not so suspicious a 
quality as Talleyrand considered it in diplomacy. 

Our captain’s zeal for our improvement confined itself to put- 
ting us in three watches; that is, every night we had to be on 
deck and duty through one of the three periods, of four hours 
each, into which the sea night is divided. Of this he made a prin- 
ciple, and in it doubtless found the satisfaction of a good 
conscience; he had done all that could be expected, at least by 
himself. I personally agree with Basil Hall; upon the whole, 
watch-keeping pays, yields more of interest than of disagreeables. 
It must be conceded that it was unpleasant to be waked at midnight 
in your warm hammock, told your hour was come, that it was 
raining and blowing hard, that another reef was about to be taken 
in the topsails and the topgallant-yards sent on deck. Patriotism 
and glory seemed very poor -stimulants at that moment. Still 
half asleep, you tumbled, somewhat literally, out of the hammock 
onto a deck probably wet; dressed by a dim, single-wick swinging 
lantern, which revealed chiefly what you did not want, or by a 
candle which had to be watched with one eye lest it roll over and, as 
once in my experience happened, set fire to the woodwork. Needless 
to say, electric lights then were not. Dressed in storm-clothes 
about as conducive to agility as a suit of medieval armor, and a 
sou'wester that caught at every corner you turned, you forced 
your way up through two successive tarpaulin-covered hatches, by 
holes just big enough to pass, pushing aside the tarpaulin with 
one hand while the other steadied yourself. And if there were no 
moon, how black the outside was, to an eye as yet adjusted only 
to the darkness visible of the lanterns below! No gleam of arti- 
ficial light was permitted on the spar—upper—deck, except a single 
ray on the little book by which the midshipman mustered the 
watch; experience taught that it dazzled more than it helped. You 
groped your way forward with some certainty, due to familiarity 
with the ground, and with more certainty of being jostled and 
trampled by your many watchmates, quite as blind and much more 
sleepy than their officers could afford to be. The rain stung your 
face; the wind howled in your ears and drowned your voice; the 
men were either intent on going below, or drowsy and ill-reconciled 
to having to come on deck; in either case inattentive and hard to 
move for some moments. 

In truth, the fifteen minutes attending the change of a watch 
was a period not only of inconvenience, but of real danger too 
rarely appreciated. I remember one of the smartest seamen and 
officers of the old navy speaking feelingly to me of the anxiety those 
instants often caused him. The lieutenant of an expiring watch 
too frequently would postpone some necessary step, either from 
personal indolence or from a good-natured indisposition to dis- 


“turb the men, who when not needed to work slept about the decks— 


except, of course, the lookouts and wheel. The other watch will 
soon be coming up, he would argue; let them do it, before they 
settle down to sleep. There were times, such as a slowly increasing 


T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


gale, which might justify delay, especially if the watch had had 
an unusual amount of work, but tropical squalls, which gather 
quickly and sweep down with hurricane force, are another matter; 
und it was of these the officer quoted spoke, suggesting that pos- 
sibly such an experience had caused the loss of one of our large, 
tall-sparred sloops of war, the Albany, which in 1854 disappeared 
in the West Indies. The men who have been four hours on deck 
are thinking only of their hammocks; their reliefs are not half 
awake, and do not feel they are on duty until the watch is mustered. 
All are mingled together; the very numbers of a ship of war under 
such circumstances impede themselves and their ofticers. I remem- 
ber an acquaintance of mine telling me that once on taking the 
trumpet, the outward and visible sign of “ the deck being relieved,” 
his predecessor, after “ turning over the night orders,” said, casu- 
ally, “ It looks like a pretty big squall coming up there to wind- 
ward,” and incontinently dived below. “I jumped on the horse- 
block,” said the narrator, “and there it was, sure enough, coming 
down hand over fist. I had no time to shorten sail, but only to 
put the helm up and get her before it”: an instance in point of 
what an old gray-haired instructor of ours used to say, with correct 
accentuation—‘ Always the hellum first.” | 

But, when you are awake, what a mighty stimulus there is in 
the salt roaring wind and the pelting rain! how infectious the 
shout of the officer of the deck, the answering cry of the topmen 
aloft—the “ Haul out to windward! ‘Together! AIll!”’—that reaches 
your ear from the yards as the men struggle with the wet, swollen, 
thrashing canvas, mastering it with mighty pull, and “light to 
windward ” the reef-band which is to be the new head of the sail, 
ready to the hand of the man at the post of honor—the weather- 
earing! How eager and absorbing the gaze through the darkness; 
from deck’to see how they are getting on—whether the yard is so 
braced that the sail lies with the wind out of it, really slack for 
handling, though still bellying and lifting as the ship rolls, or 
heads up or off; whether this rope or that which controls the 
wilful canvas needs another pull. But if the yard itself has not 
been laid right, it is too late to mend it. To start a brace with 
the men on the spar may cause a jerk that will spill from it some 
one whose both hands are in the work, contrary to the sound 
tradition, “One hand for yourself and one for the owners.” I 
believe the old English phrase ran, * One for yourself and one for 
the king.” Then, when all is over and snug once more, the men 
down from aloft, the rigging coiled up again on its pins. there 
succeeds the delightful relaxation from work well done and 
finished, the easy acceptance of the quieting yet stimulating effect 
of the strong air, enjoyed in indolence; for nothing is more un- 
occupied than the seaman when the last reef is in the topsails 
and the ship lying-to. 

Tastes differ as to which of the three night-watches is preferable. 
Perhaps some one who has tried will reply they are all alike de- 
testable, and, if he be Irish, will add that the only decent watch 


-on deck is the watch below—an all night “in.” Put I also have 


tried; and while prepared to admit that perhaps the pleasantest 
moment of any particular waten is that in which your successor 
touches his cap and says, “I'll relieve you,” I still maintain there 
are abundant and large compensations. Particularly for a mid- 
shipman, for he had no responsibilities. The lieutenant of the 
watch had always before him the possibilities of a mischance; and 
one very good officer said to me he did not believe any lieutenant 
in the navy felt perfectly comfortable in charge of the deck in a 
heavy gale. Freedom from anxiety, however, is a matter of 
temperament; not by any means necessarily of courage, although 
it adds to courage the invaluable quality of not wasting nerve 
force on difficulties of the imagination. A weather-brace may go 
unexpectedly; a topsail-sheet part: an awkward wave come on 
board. Very true, but what is the use of worrying, unless you are 
constitutionally disposed to worry? If you are constitutionally 
so disposed, I admit there is not much use in talking. Illustrative 
of this, the following story has come down of two British admirals. 
both men of proved merit and gallantry. “When Howe was in 
command of the Channel Fleet, after a dark and boisterous night. 
in which the ships had been in some danger of running foul of 
each other, Lord Gardner, then the third in command, the next 
day went on board the Queen Charlotte and inquired of Lord Howe 
how he had slept, for that he himself had not been able to get 
any rest from anxiety of mind. Tord Howe said he had slept 
perfectly well, for, as he had taken every possible precaution 
he could before dark, he laid himself down with a conscious feeling 
that everything had heen done which it was in his power to do, 
(Continued on page 1391.) 
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General View of the Range, which is so located that Shooting may be done due North from a common Firing-line which serves the Short, Mid, and Long Ranges 
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| The 400-acre Camp of the Contestants on the south Shore of Lake Erie, five miles from Port Clinton, the Rifle-range Grounds of the State of Ohio 
THE GREAT NATIONAL SHOOTING TOURNAMENT AT CAMP PERRY, OHIO 


THIS NATIONAL MEETING INCLUDED THE FIFTH ANNUAL MATCHES OF THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MATCHES OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, THE FOURTIL ANNUAL MATCHES OF THE OHIO STATE RIFLE ASSOCIATION, AND THE ANNUAL COMPETITION OF THE OHIO NATIONAL GUARD. IT EXTENDED OVER A PERIOD OF 
ABOUT TWO WEEKS, AND MORE THAN SIXTY MATCIIES WERE CONTESTED 
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A BEE’S SHARE 


“THE LIVING DROP OF AMBER” 


THE 
PROGRESS NATION 


WHICH 
RAISE THE AGRICULTURAL STATUS OF JAPAN 


IS TO 


By T. EVERETT HARRY 


TINY American bee is about to be charged with a task 
beyond the power of man to accomplish—a_ task | which 
means nothing less than changing the agricultural status 
of a nation. If suecessful, and results already indicate 
favorable progress of the experiment, it will mean wealth 

amd prosperity for hundreds of farmers in Japan. Instead of trying 
unsuccessfully to raise fruits, such as apples and pears, the soil- 
; tillers of the “ Land of 
the Cherry Blossom ” will 
yield in abundance, and 
the natives will rejoice 
in luscious fruits and de- 
licious vegetables which, 
because of the lethargy 
of their native bee and 
. its failure to carry pol- 
len, it has been impos- 
sible for them to raise. 

The bee to which this 
task is assigned is the 
golden bee. It is raised 
in America and was pro- 
duced by an American, 
and already many little 
queen golden bees have 
been sent to Japan to be- 
gin their task. 

The native Japanese 
bee is an indolent thing 
and does little more than 
crawl about to meet the 
needs of its day. Be- 
cause of its apathy it has 
been impossible to culti- 
vate such fruits as apples 
and pears and such vege- 
tables as cucumbers, to- 

matoes, and melons. The male and female blossoms of the bell- 
flower varieties of fruits and vegetables are usually so far apart 
that it is necessary for some agent of nature to carry the pollen. 
In many other countries the busy little bee, in its search for honey, 
is the means of fructification. In Japan the bees simply refuse to 
work. Experiments have been made in raising apples in Japan, 
but entirely without suceess. Pears have been produced, but only 
scrubby, bitter ones. 

Last spring a Japanese visited this country and learned of the 
American golden bee. When he returned to his country he took 


The Queen Golden Bee, 
“ The living Drop of Amber ” 


_ several golden queens with him and introduced them into hives of 


native bees.. He noticed a remarkable result. Each golden queen 
mated with a native bee, but her progeny--—such bees had never 
been seen in Japan. 

The wonderful immigrant bee soon came 
to the attention of a member of the Japa- 
nese Agricultural Department. Information 


The Queen, blissfully unconscious of the two-thousand-mile trip 
before her, is placed in the royal suite with a retinue of eighteen to 
twenty-five handmaidens and slaves. These workers, during the 
long journey, serve her and wait upon her every wish. 

As she sits enthroned in the little chamber her delicious food is 
brought to her. Her subjects bathe her daily; they brush and 
polish her soft silken tresses, they smooth and preen her beautiful 
golden wings. Solicitously they caress her, and, in a way known to 
bees, cheer and entertain her. 

The box, covered with a wire screen, with spaces for ventilation, 
is so constructed that every discomfort for the royal traveller is 
avoided. Long confinement, however, weakens the bees, so in order 
to preserve their strength, regular agencies, or bee * road-houses,”’ 
have been opened in different parts of the world, and the best of 
care is given the little passengers at the stopping stations by the 
men in charge. 

Bees for Japan are sent to Oakland or Los Angeles, where they 
are taken from the box and rested for a week in a clean, roomy 
hive. After they have recuperated, they are conducted into their 
travelling cars and sent on to Honolulu. Here, again, they are en- 
iertained for a week among other bees, and then are finally sent on 
their way to the Orient. (Queen bees for South America are shipped 
to New Orleans, and thence to Colon, where they are started on 
their final destination. Bees for Europe are sent directly: to the 
apiarist ordering them. 

Perhaps one wonders how cnough golden queens can be produced 
to meet the importunate demand from all the world. In an ordi- 
nary hive containing from 40,000° to 60,000, only a_ half-dozen 
queens would be produced if the bees were left. to follow their own 
sweet will. Before what is known as the maternity flight the queen 
of the hive has for her suitors mvure than 200 drones, and when her 
children are born she ruthlessly destroys her royal daughters. 

“We ought to admire,’ wrote Darwin, “ the savage instinctive 
hatred of the queen bee, which urges her to destroy the young 
queens, her daughters, as soon as they are born, or to perish her- 
self in the combat; for undoubtedly this: is for the good of the 
community; and maternal love or maternal hatred, though the 
latter fortunately is most rare, is all the same to the inexorable 
principle of natural selection.” 

However, owing to the value of her young, the golden queen bee 
is not permitted to destroy her daughters, and this through de- 
ception. 

From early May until October any queen bee will lay from 2000 
to 3000 eggs a day. She works incessantly while the sun shines, and 
for every fifteen minutes of labor she rests only five. Industrious 
little mother, do we wonder that her children serve her and love 
her as no human potentate is served and loved! 

The greater part of a brood-comb is composed of small cells, in 
the rear of which the queen lays eggs which will produce workers 
or sterile females. The bees, desiring a successor to the queen, 
build queen-cells about the edge of the comb, which are slightly 


was secured from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington about it, and in a few 
mouths requests came to America from all 
parts of Japan for golden queen bees. A 
number were introduced into the hives of 
native bees and an improvement of the 
quality of many vegetables in the vicinity of 
the hivés was noticed within a few months. 
Now the Japanese Agricultural Department 
has undertaken the importation of golden 
bees in considerable numbers. 

The work of the American bee in its 
Oriental field is being watched with greatest 
interest by agriculturists throughout the 
world. The golden queen has been intro- 
duced among other races of bees with emi- 
nently satisfactory results. It will be re- 
membered, however, that when the hive-bee 
was introduced into Australia many years 
ago it began to exterminate the native sting- 
less bee. However, the golden queen is suci 
un amiable creature that she will, no doubt, 
most graciously accept her new subjects. 

In her long journey from America to 
Japan, Her Royal Highness, the Golden 
(Jueen, travels in state. The royal palace-car 
is a little wooden box about six inches in 
leneth and two and one-half inches in width. ; 


The interior is divided into eight cireular 
compartments. In each end. two of the little 
spaces are filled with honey and sugar. 


The Private Car in which the Queen Golden Bee journeys across the World, 
attended by nearly a Score of Handmaidens, and with a well-stocked Larder 
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larger and different in size fy6m the others. Wise little mathema- 
ticians! 

When it is deemed expedient that princesses shall be born, the 
sagacious little mother lays her white eggs at the base of the larger 
cells. ‘Then there is rejoicing among the bees! About the larve 
they bank great quantities of chyle, of predigested food, for the 
incipient ruler must be well fed. Nurses watch the cell and every 
care and aitention is paid to it. About the larve in the smaller 
worker-cells the bees place only a little chyle. The plebeians 
develop from meagrely fed larvee. Llowever, the day comes when 
the young queens emerge. Then, with vicious hatred of the 
probable usurpers of her kingdom, the mother queen begins her 
murderous onslaught—unless she is prevented—and the way in 
which she is prevented is this: From the big hive of an ordinary 
colony of forty or fifty thousand bees cupfuls of bees are dipped and 
emptied into smaller hives, so that, instead of mating one queen 
from the large hive, a hundred Jittle princesses may be sent mating 
trom the smaller hives. By thus pouring cupfuls of bees into 
smaller hives a number of new colonies are begun. Then, in the 
evening of the same .day, when the rage of the bees is cooled, a 
virgin queen is placed in each little hive. Deprived of their old 
queen, the bees are anxious to secure another, so they receive the 


HARPER’S 


‘have you ever seen a really golden bee? 


WEEKLY 


they set to work banking up the larve with an unusual amount of 
the royal pabulum. When sealed the cells are removed to an ineu- 
bating-cage, and ten days iater little princesses unfold their golden 
wrappings and look in wonder on the world. Thus instead of five 
queens three hundred may be reared. 

There is no misnomer whatever in the name “ golden bee.” One 
will recall the lines of Horace in which he wrote of the bee as 
“a drop of geld.” Virgil sang of “ the living drop of amber.” In 
the golden bee ‘you can imagine you see a little body palpitating 
with golden fire in the sunshine, its diaphanous wings glittering as 
they quiver in flight through the warm air. Other poets since have 
invested the tiny insect with an aureate hue—but think a moment, 
Unless you are a raiser of 
bees you probably have not. If you remember, nearly all the bees 
you have seen were either dark brown or belted as with leather. 
You are quite familiar with the big, buzzing, black-bodied bumble- 
bee, but perhaps not with the little golden-clad creature which 
inspired Virgil. 

The golden bee is actually golden and is one of the rarest of 
bees, and it is as gentle as it is beautiful. So rarely does it sting 
that it has been called the “ non-stinging bee.” It may be handled 
almost with impunity. Furthermore it is an amazing producer of 


The Combs filled with Honey for the Mating-boxes. One step in the peer of Man 
Queens from ruthless! 


to prevent the 


newcomer with rejoicing, and on the morrow send her out to seek 
a prince consort. 

Into each of the little hives is placed a comb filled overflowing 
with honey, and an artificial brood-comb made of wax cells which 
can be separated. This is the medium of deception. 

On the following afternoon the young princess, urged by the bees, 
passes from the little domain, about to take. her nuptial flight. 
Above her in the sunshine she can hear the moaning of the drones. 
Her little body quivers piteously, her wings stir timidly! She 
pauses with fear, but encouraged by her workers she spreads her 
wings and resolutely sails upward in the sunshine. She thrills 
with a sense of freedom and grows warm in the golden daylight! 
Her little heart trembles as she hears the insistent pleading of the 
hee-courtiers—-her first tale of love. In the fear of the moment 
she darts upward through the surging throng of suitors—up, up, 
up to the blue overhead! Behind her the drones follow, fighting 
and struggling with each other, until only one, the most valiant 
of the knights, rises ahead and follows the little princess. Still the 
journey continues—as with humans, pursuit is filled with fascina- 
tion—until at last the queen, of sheer exhaustion, falls dizzily into 
the arms of her lover. Her romance is brief—as with humans it is 
tragic—for her lover, after the first embrace, dies. As he lies 
quivering in the death throes on the ground, the queen returns to 
the hive to live for five or six years. She remains true to her first 
love—she never mates again. 

Two or three days after her return to the hive the golden queen 
begins to lay the twenty-five million eggs which she is said to 
produce during her lifetime. And deceived by the artificial cells, 
she lays quite confidently in them, but no sooner has she deposited 
a brood than she is snatched from home and perhaps sent across 
the seas, to Japan maybe, a “tested queen.” Other queens are 
introduced into the hive one after another until five or six shall 
have been sent a-mating during the summer. 

Pursuing further the task of deceiving the bees, the artificial wax 
comb is removed after the eggs are deposited and the cups are 
separated.. They are placed on bars and over each egg a queen-cell 
will be constructed. The bars are placed in a hive where the bees 
have been deprived of a queen. Anxious to secure another sovereign 


y destroying their defenceless Royal Daughters 


honey, one hive having collected annually about 185 pounds of the 
golden sweet. As to the value of the queens, they sell at prices 
ranging from $25 to $100 apiece. 

This royal bee has achieved the unique position of a_ pet. 
In the private apiary of Emperor Francis Joseph it reigns 
supreme; in watching the American insect Czar Nicholas of Russia 
finds amusement. So valuable 1s it considered as a worker that its 
culture is encouraged and urged by the agricultural departments of 
the governments of Germany, France, Belgium, Italy and Austria. 

The producer of the golden bee is an apiculturist who has per- 
formed his labors for amusement, and of his bees he~said to the 
writer with sincere heartiness: 

“TI have always loved them. I have studied them and watched 
them. They never fail to interest you. Their lives are pure, as 
sweet as the honey they make. They are clean; there is not a more 
scrupulously clean animal in creation than the bee. And the order 
of their lives, the harmony of their government, the wonderful, 
inexplainable instinct that guides them! Bees as pets? Certainly 
they are the most interesting and most lovable.” 

The golden bee was evolved from the Italian bee, which was the 
lightest of any in coloring. A number were imported to this coun- 
try some years ago and the experiment of producing the really 
golden creature was begun. The Italian bees were kept apart from 
cthers and a careful process of selection was inaugurated. Careful 
watch was kept, and when the queens were born the lightest colored — 
one was isolated. She was then introduced into a hive, from which 
she was sent out to mate. When she returned and began laying 
eggs the vigil was all the more closely kept. Day after day the 
bees were visited, and when the young queens emerged from their 
cells the lightest colored was often selected and isolated. 

This process was repeated over and over again during a summer, 
and then for summer after summer years went on and the experi- 
menting apiculturist saw his bees losing the leathery bands which 
encircled them, and assuming a lighter color. As he said, “ My 
dusky bees were turning into gold!” 

It was a labor of love and of consuming interest, and ceaseless 
watching and care were the requisites, but trom it all came the 
golden bee, the royal bee of the world! 
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The southern End of the gigantic Structure, nearly a Half-mile in length and han 150 Feet above 
the River, as it appeared before the Collapse. The, completed Bridge was to have 3600 Feet long 


The wrecked Structure, the greater Part of which lies below the Surface of the Water in the Fore- 
ground, as it lurched far forward when it fell, its ponderous Steel-work snapping like the Roar of Artillery 


4 THE DISASTER WHICH FOLLOWED THE DISCOVERY 
- OF A DEFECT IN THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER BRIDGE 


THE SOUTHERN END OF THE BRIDGE, WHICH WAS TO BE THE LONGEST SINGLE-SPAN CANTALEVER STRUCTURE LIN THE WORLD AND WAS 
To cost $10,000,000, COLLAPSED WHILE MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED WORKMEN WERE AT THEIR TASKS UPON IT. SEVENTY-FIVE ARE 
KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN KILLED, BUT LESS THAN A SCORE OF BODIES HAVE BEEN RECOVERED. PESPATCHES FROM QUEBEC STATE 
THAT THE RESIDENT INSPECTING ENGINEER REPORTED TWO DAYS BEFORE THE DISASTER THAT THE RIBS IN ONE OF THE LOWER 


- CHORDS OF THE WEST TRUSS OF THE ANCHOR ARM OF THE BRIDGE SHOWED AN INWARD SIDE DEFLECTION 
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“EXTRAVAGANCE AND NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY” 


AN ANSWER TO AN ARTICLE BEARING THE SAME TITLE BY 


F. W. HEWES IN 


“HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


FOR AUGUST 17, 1907 


By W. E. WALSH 


ECKLESS extravagance is the real key-note of monumental 
bankruptey. 
There is tio such thing as rational extravagance, 
It must not be forgotten that nations, just as indi- 
viduals, have limited supplies of wealth. If wealth is 
diverted by either nation or individual from its true mission in 
promoting the well-being of all the people, it will bring only deeay, 
ruin and desolation. 


A recent contributor-to Harrver’s WEEKLY propounds the question, 
“ What does it mean when rich men buy ten, fifteen or twenty auto- 
mobiles, and other men mortgage their homes to purchase one 
automobile?” The answer he gives, and upon which he elaborates, 
is not the correct one. 

The trne answer is, that it is wanton extravagance in either 
case, but the former are more blameworthy than the latter. The 
rich man who buys ten automobiles merely for his own pleasure is 
taking men, to act as his chauffeurs and servants, from the work- 
rhop, the farm, the factory and the mill, where they are needed to 
do their small parts in the creation of wealth for the well-being of 
the nation, and is paying them from his wealth created by the 
very workshops and farms and mills which they have left. 

It is true, as Mr. Hewes declares, that every dollar of value in 
in automobile represents labor. So does every dollar of value in a 
quart of whiskey. So dces every dollar spent on a good road, a 
hospital, a tenement building, an engine, a street-car, a ship, a 
college or an education. When you have these latter finished, how- 
ever, they are sent forth into the world to add to the well-being 
and comfort of the people. 

It is also true that the driver is not engaged in producing any- 
thing of value. The millionaire who pays him might employ him 
far better, so far as national and individual prosperity is con- 
cerned, in working on model tenements, hospitals, good roads, rail- 
roads, or farms, all of which the world finds necessary in its 
struggle toward higher civilization. Or, he can use his driver's 
salary in providing the bare necessities of life for the poor, thereby 
increasing the number of, and making a larger demand on, bakers, 
farmers, doctors, manufacturers, clothiers, miners, and all other 
useful citizens and producers of wealth. 

Following out the line of Mr. Hewes’s argument leads us to con- 
fusion and absurdity. If every man having a home would mort- 
gage it to buy an automobile, as Mr. Hewes would have us believe 
is a very proper thing to do, we would have the experience of 
seeing half our population at work constructing and repairing auto- 
mobiles or running them. What would become of our farmers, 
miners, weavers, and numerous other producers of wealth? Who 
would build our roads, our schools, our homes, our hospitals? The 
result of this “ one extravagance ” if carried to the extreme of mort- 
gaging all our homes would compel our women and children to work 
in the fields, in the mine, at the loom. We would have the 
European system outdone. In Europe the women and children 
must thus work because of standing armies drawn from the pro- 
ducers of wealth; here it would be because of the servants of 
pleasure-seekers being drawn from the same source. It will be an 
unhappy day for the country when our people get the habit of 
mortgaging their homes to purchase automobiles. Every automo- 
bile constructed and purchased for pleasure is taking the mechanic 
who made it and the driver who runs it away from the farm, the 
workshop, the railroad (where he is adding to the health and com- 
fort of the people) to minister to the pleasure of one man. 

If we merely consider the nation as one large family (and what 
applies to a single family in this connection applies equally well to 
a nation), the truth becomes clearer. The nation has so many 
mouths to feed, so many backs to clothe, so many homes to build, 
furnish and heat, so many children to raise and educate, so many 
sick to nurse, so many necessities and comforts that should be pro- 
vided for all. To do this it needs every year so much food, so much 
clothing, so much fuel, so many houses, so much furniture, so much 
medicine. Following it out, we need so many farmers, so many 
grazers, 80 many Weavers, so many artisans, so many doctors. It 
cannot be claimed that the nation has a sufficient number of these 
and numerous other classes of workmen until all people are pro- 
vided with the necessities and comforts of life, and until we do 
have a suflicient supply of these to do the work that is waiting for 
them, we can do without so many chauffeurs, automobile artisans, 
butlers, valets, manicurists, maids and other impedimenta, This 
does not mean that these latter would remain idle—they would 
merely be forced into more useful lines of employment. When all 
these needs are fulfilled (and it is one of the duties of the rich 
man to do his full share toward fulfilling them), then we can have 
use in a reasonable degree for chauffeurs, automobile artisans, 
strawberries at forty cents, costly dresses, and all forms of so-called 
wealth. 

Truly speaking, it is not money that provides the necessities and 


comforts of life. In the final analysis, we secure them by exchang- 
ing for them articles of value which we ourselves have produced, 
In the old davs of barter, money was not needed, and is needed 
only to-day to facilitate the exchange of the very diversified prod- 
ucts Of human labor. The exchange still goes on in reality, but in 
so complex a form that we are unconscious of it. The rapid eirew 
lation of money is merely an index of activity, and may or may 
not be an indication of growth of wealth. If it is not used where- 
with to buy something of economie use to the individual, it does 
not add to the wealth of the country, and somebody, in the end, is 
being cheated. 

There is only so much money in the country. If it is not used in 
legitimate channels, it will inevitably cause hard times, and the 
only cure for hard times is thrift. 

The railroads need a billion dollars a year for the next five years 
for construction work, and cannot procure it. Why? Because it is 
being spent for automobiles, costly dresses, intoxicating liquors, 
coming-out parties, balls. steam-yachts and a hundred other thing 
representing the waste of the economic labor unit that is continu- 
ally going on. Take all the chauffeurs, brewery workers, and other 
pleasure ministers, set them at work on the railroads, and the 
results desired by the railroad magnates will be accomplished with- 
out the expenditure of the money. We need money for canals, the 
improvement of waterways, irrigation, forestry reclamation, roads, 
model tenements, hospitals. Yet it is not forthcoming solely 
because of the “ cavalier extravagance” of our people. The deela- 
ration that extravagance breeds prosperity is merely a bait for the 
thoughtless. ‘The truth is diametrically the opposite. 

Automobiles for work represent national wealth, automobiles for 
pleasure represent national poverty. 

The millionaire, instead of riding out on pleasure bent and taking 
with him out of useful walks of life servants to minister to his 
pleasures, might far better address himself to some of the problems 
pressing for a solution. If all put their shoulders to the wheel the 
load would be tasier for some, who are now compelled to do their 
own and other-men’s work. There would be fewer suicides, smaller 
mortality among infants, fewer penitentiaries, fewer almshouses. 
Because of the multitude of people taken from wealth-producing 
work to dangle playthings for the rich, the increase of wealth 
necessarily goes on more tardily; the farmer, the artisan, have 
longer days’ work, and the song of the shirt is heard in the factory 
at midnight. Put all the servants of our rich at wealth-producing 
toil, and we would have bread for all the poor, homes for all the 
homeless, medicine for all the sick, railroads to carry all the traffic 
of the nation, ships to carry all its commerce, good roads over all 
the land—in fact, a higher and better civilization in every way. 

What is true of automobiles is just as true of other extrava- 
gances, whether of the rich who flash their jewels, or of the work- 
man who buys early strawberries at forty cents. In either case 
the money could be spent far more profitably in promoting the 
health and physical and moral well-being of our poor. Money 
expended in such a way would reach out into the same uncounted 
multitude of channels, and into the same remote coves and inlets 
reached by the money spent on automobiles, and in addition would 
serve humanitv in its results. 

Unless an article, when produced, in some way advances the aver- 
age well-being of the people, it is not a form of wealth. Labor 
ajent in producing automobiles for pleasure, costly dresses, intoxi- 
cating liquors, tobacco, and any other article tending to gratify the 
pride, vanity, or pleasure of mankind alone, is worse than wasted. 
On the contrary, a fine play, a fine picture, a fine orchestra, are all 
forms of wealth, since they supply inspiration for great and good 
deeds, and raise the standards of morals and thought. 

The real charge, then, against the reckless and improvident rich, 
and against the reckless and improvident person of any walk in life, 
is this: A few are pampering themselves in idleness. Worse than 
these, however, are those who are taking their fellow men from the 
useful walks of life to act as their chauffeurs, dressmakers, coach- 
men, valets and servants. By so doing they are making their less 
fortunate fellow man work harder to repair the gap—they are 
crushing his spirits, thwarting his ambitions, shortening his life. 
They. are stunting, intellectually and physically, the babies of the 
peor, denying medicine to the sick, elothing to the unclothed, books 
to the ignorant, shelter te the homeless. They are creating squalor 
and destitution everywhere. Consequently, there is to-day no sys- 
tem of charity so comprehensive, no individual fortune so inex- 
haustible, as to relieve one-half the misery of the miserable poor. 
The spendthrift millionaires can relieve it if they will. They are 
entitled to their pleasures. But the man who keeps ten automo- 
biles and half a dozen chauffeurs is blighting the race. 

The submerged tenth files on in ghastly procession. It carries 
Hell in its centre, and a few feet beyond its circumference are green 
fields. 

When will the rich man stop to think? 
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T was an ideal day from the sportsman’s point of view. Just 
enough moisture in the still atmosphere to hold a scent, yet 
crisp enough to make the blood tingle in the ears and fingers. 
The autumn sky as well as the foliage appeared as noisy 
as the sound of a horn or a gun, which it seemed to justify. 
The huntsman of the Brookfield hounds jogged his horse along 

the lane leading to the hill covert, his hounds clustered about him, 

occasionally glancing up for a sign of recognition. Behind them 
rode the whips, from whom an occasional rate or crack of a whip 

— a loitering or overcurious hound scampering forward into the 

ack, 

Following them came the master, all-important, and the field, 
an unusually large one, because it was the holiday of the Long 
Island hunting season. Not only a goodly company of the members 
of the Brookfield hunt were out, but many visitors, for the resident 
members filled their spare bedrooms and depleted their stables on 
such occasions. 

The superfluous energy imparted by the autumn air to both riders 
and horses caused the master some trouble in restraining the field 
when the huntsman capped the hounds in at the top of the covert, 
urging them, quite unnecessarily, to “ rout him out.” 

The hounds were scarcely in covert when a long-drawn note from 
“ Melody” sent the blood to the cheeks of the keen ones, and 
brought a momentary pallor to those of the timid riders. 

“ Melody’s” note was followed in a moment by old “ Reveller’s,” 
then the woods rang out with that crash of harmony which, to the 
fox-hunter, has no equal. 

As the pack dashed from the wood, the huntsman’s old gray came 
flying over the snake fence that divided it from the open pasture, 
his “ forrard” being altogether wasted on the hounds, which were 
going at racing pace with a breast-high scent. The master and 
most of the field were close behind, for the fence was neither big 
nor strong; so, for a couple of miles, it was a perfect picture of a 
hunting scene. 

Then the fox doubled; and the hounds, owing to the pace at which 
they were running, flashed a long way over the scent, and were 
completely at fault. The huntsman, after having given them every 
chance to pick up the scent by themselves, was about to cast the 
hounds back to the point where they had overrun it, when a young 
hound, out for the first time since its purchase from another hunt, 
gave tongue in the field ahead, and the pack scored to cry. After a 
moment’s hesitation, the older hounds went on after the youngster, 
before the hunstman realized what had happened, and when it was 
too late to stop them. 

Some mischievous bovs had laid a strong drag from this point 
with the carcass of a dead fox they had found, and were watching 
the result cf their trick from a hayrick. In fact they had caused 
the check by-heading the fox. 

The pace was a clinker, and the faster the hounds ran, the 
more angry grew the huntsman, especially when he felt the old 
gray beginning to tire under him. His little, pinched-up, red face 


THE RUN 
OF 
SEASON 


By 


BELMONT PURDY 


grew redder, fill it vied in brightness and color with his new scarlet 
coat. In his heart he vowed vengeance on those little rasea!s, who 
had served him many a trick. 

The master and some of the regulars knew that they were only 
hunting a drag, but the visitors and most of the members were 
having the run of their lives. The going was good, the fences 
small, the pace fast, and never a check to let up the unfortunates. 
They felt that they were in for one of those “ good things” that 
fox-hunters talk about for seasons. , 

The boys had laid their drag right to Fairmeadow Brook, knowing 
that the hounds would cross it, and hoping that some of the riders 
might get a ducking in endeavoring to make their tired horses 
jump it. 

This brook, which was deep and wide in places, served as the 
dividing line of the Brookfield and Meadowford hunts. They had 
agreed that neither hunt should cross it except when following a 
hunted fox, and then they were not to dig if they failed to kill 
above ground. There was more or less friction between the 
two hunts, especially when one of them killed in the other's 
territory. 

As the hunt approached the brook, the master rode alongside of 
his huntsman to tell him to call off the hounds, but the expression 
of the man’s face startled him. His jaw had dropped, his eyes were 
starting out of his head, and he looked the picture of astonishment 
as he pointed across the brook with his horn. 

On the farther bank was old Reveller in the act of running into 
a wet and bedraggled fox; half a dozen hounds were almost on top 
of him, while others that had climbed the bank were shaking the 
water from their coats. 

There was no time to solve the mystery. With a quick run and a 
big jump, they were over the brook, and in a moment the huntsman 
was in the midst of the hounds with the dead fox above his head. 

The “ whoop” and the sound of the horn brought up the strag 
glers of the pack in time for the “ worry.” It brought up also the 
entire hunt of the Meadowford club. 

When the newcomers beheld the animated picture of the death of 
the fox, the Meadowford master held a consultation with his hunts- 
man and several members of his hunt, after which he advanced 
confidently, saying to the Brookfield master: “I say, old chap, 
you’ve got our fox! We found on the neck and our hounds hunted 
perfectly till they struck the brook about half a mile above here.” 

The tired fox had taken to the water at that point and had swam 
down with the curtent until he found shelter under an overhanging 
bank, from whence he was routed by Reveller. 

* Well,” replied the Brookfield master, “ if your fox has sueceeded 
in throwing your hounds off his scent, I advise you to try to pick 
it up again before it dies away altogether. If this was your fox, 
he is ours now, since our hounds have eaten him. But, really, we 
found in the hill covert and killed here, after one of the fastest and 
most remarkable runs I ever took part in. I shall record it in the 
diary of the Brookfield hunt as the run of the season, 
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JUSTICE vs POLITICS 


THE WAY OF THE CRUSADER AS ILLUSTRATED 


BY THE 


ALTON -STANDARD- OIL 


TRAVESTY 


From the “* Brooklyn Eagle”’ 


OR and in consideration of certain services rendered to the 

government, immunity may be granted to the Chicago and 

Alton Railroad, over which corporation hangs the sword 

of Damocies, suspended by a hair. Evidently the Presi- 

dent is more or less embarrassed. He has “taken the 

papers and reserved decision.” There are unusual, not to say 

extraordinary, reasons why he should hesitate. The case is excep- 
tional. 

It takes two to make a bargain. An oil company and the rail- 
road agreed upon terms of transportation. These terms were not 
identical with the rates published by the railroad, to which extent 
the bargain made was a violation. of law, which discountenances 
that sort of thing and which provides pains and penalties. _ One 
party to the bargain has been called to account. It has been 
sentenced to pay not much less than thirty millions. 

It is not’ putting the railroad in much of a false position to say 
that it turned State’s evidence. As intimated above, it rendered 
service to the government. It was more than a willing witness— 
it was anxious to expedite and facilitate. And so thoroughly did 
it simplify matters for the government, that the prosecution was 
at no loss to establish its case to the satisfaction of Judge Landis, 
who delivered many speeches and who was anything but lenient. 

Why was the railroad so accommodating? Because it had made 
another bargain, Because it had come to an understanding with 
the authorities, by virtue of which it was to become part and 
parcel of the prosecution. In other words, it was to deliver its 
fellow criminal up to justice, with the proviso that it should be 
permitted to escape unharmed. This is no novelty. It is by no 
means the first time an offender has, as it were, climbed out of a 
prison window cover the shoulder of his confederate. 

Well, a bargain is a bargain, but the President has called more 
than one conference, and is still undetermined. He hesitates, be- 
cause, to state the reasons plainly, it is alleged that the railroad 
did not deliver all the goods. Possibly. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, it cannot be contended that the prosecution suffered for want 
of material. It emerged from the court room glutted with spoils. 
Judge Landis fined the defendant every dollar permitted by the 
law, so that the triumph of the government was unqualified. If, 
therefore, the railroad failed to “deliver” any part of its case, 
the prosecution lost nothing on account thereof. It won “ hands 
down.” 

Solicitude for the Chicago and Alton is not bothering the Eagle. 
For anything it cares about the matter, the hair may break and 
the sword fall—it may be fined within an inch of its life, or. out 
of existence altogether. Synipathy does not usualiy go to those 


who dicker for immunity at the expense of a fellow criminal. On 
the contrary, it is extended, if at all, to the offender who is punished 
while a violator equally guilty goes scot free. 

Unfortunately for the railroad, guilt does not appear to be 
altogether equal. As stated, rates must be published. The rail- 
roads are charged with this duty and shippers are presumed to 
keep themselves informed. The Chicago and Alton made a change 
of rate, but did not make a corresponding change of publication. 
It has interposed a plea of inadvertence, of omission, of oversight, 
of anything which may be construed as meaning neglect not inten- 
tional. For this oversight the oil company has been mulected many 
millions. 

It is of the first importance to remember that prevailing prices 
were paid. They were identical with the charges published by two 
other lines. If the carrying company had complied with the 
unrevised rate, it would have paid to the Chicago and Alton three 
times the prices published by its competitors. What could have 
been more natural than its supposition that when it paid to one 
company what two other railroads were asking for the same 
service, it was committing no offence? Its sole crime was ignorance 
of the fact that while the Chicago and Alton had actually changed 
the rate, it, had made no printed announcement of reduction. 

This brings the whole case to a focus. Because it knew nothing 
of the oversight, the oil company violated law; but where does 
what may be called original responsibility rest? Who created the 
conditions causing all the trouble? The Chicago and Alton. But 
for its neglect of duty, there would have been no case to carry 
into a Chicago court. And why, when the machinery of justice 
was to be set in motion, select the party of the second part as 
distinguished from the party of the first? Without a particle of 
difficulty this question can be answered. 

Crusaders know a thing or two. They know that it is popular 
to fly at the biggest game in sight. The authorities realized that 
of the two targets, the oil company was much the more inviting. 
They chose accordingly. They discriminated for and against. 
They have visited upon one company the consequences of the omis- 
sion of another. They have shown that even the Department of 
Justice is not impervious to the more sinister phases of the monster- 
hunting craze, a tendency to play to the galleries. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY calls this case a travesty upon justice. It 
characterizes it as unworthy and vengeful and as pandering to 
prejudice and passion. It declares it to be subversive of the true 
nrineiples of equity, and stigmatizes it as an ineffaceable blot 
upon the administration. And it could multiply these and kindred 
terms indefinitely without overloading condemnation. 


AN IBSEN GIRL 


. By JAMES FINNEGAN, Jr. 


Heppa lived up in a region 
More or less unknown to fame; 
Both, however, were Norwegian. ° 
Gabler was her other name. 


She had, so it seems, a_ father 
Upon whom she had relied 
For provisions; but who rather 

Infelicitously died. 


All he had he left in care of 
Hedda. It consisted of 

All the Gabler pride, a pair of 
Pistols, and his fondest love. 


Hedda, having wept what pearly 
Little tears she could afford, 
Rose, next morning, rather early, 
Rather surly, rather bored; 


For it seemed she simply had to 
Set her bonnet, as it were, 

For. a man who would be glad to 
Marry and provide for her. 


That she found a poor assortment 
Proved to be her sorry fot: 

Men or morals and deportment 
tarely frequented the spot. 


Of the few who did impress her 
Mrs. Grundy would endorse 

None—except a poor professor. 
Hedda, she was bored, of course. 


Still, as he was well respected 
As a man of intellect, 
He was presently selected, 
Married and, when prudent, pecked. 


For it was against her wishes 
To have household duties—such 

As the laundering of dishes; 
Dishes bored her very much! 


And, as bridge and modern motor- 
Cars were not, as yet, in view— 
Having nothing to devote her 
Time and inclination to, 


Lovely Hedda would disparage 
Kverything;—as if to lead 

One to think the bond of marriage 
Bored her very much indeed. 


Happily, a friend—a writer— 
Cared no longer to exist; 

Thinking that it would excite her, 
Hedda offered to assist; 


Asked the writer would he care to 
Use one of the pistols that 

She had lately fallen heir to; 
She would gladly place it at 


His disposal—would he promise 
To observe the rules of Art. 

He agreed and thanked her from his 
Somewhat sorrow-laden heart, 


Promising to do it nicely 

And with vine-leaves in his hair, 
This he didn’t do, precisely; 

And, when she became aware 


Of his consequent disorder, 
She took one departing breath 
As the other pistol bored her— 
Bored her, as it were, to death, 
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The Million-Dollar Building of the International Bureau of American Republics in Washington 


HE new building of the International Bureau of American 
r Republies will be unique, not only in Washington, but in all 
the world. It will serve as the international headquarters 

or offices, in one national capital, of twenty-one different American 
nations. The nearest approach to it will be the new Temple of 
Peace now being erected at The Hague. The cost of this Pan- 
American structure, when it is fully completed and ready for occu- 
pancy, will be nearly $1,000,000, of which Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
generously contributed $750,000, and the different American nations 
approximately $250,000. r 
The revised drawings of the architects here shown have just been 
approved by the United States Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
chairman of the governing board of the bureau, and John Barrett, 
the director: and chief administrative officer, after having been 
originally selected from the largest architectural competition in 
the history of Washington, in which 130 leading North-American 
architects entered. The winners in this contest were Albert Kelsey 


and Paul P. Cret, associate architects, of Philadelphia, Pennsyi- 
vania. This building will stand on what is commonly known as the 
Van Ness Tract, which covers five acres, facing the Presidential 
grounds, or White Lot, on the east, and Potomae Park on the south, 
at the corner of Seventeenth and B streets, and within a short dis- 
tance of the Washington Monument. The dimensions of the build- 
ing will be approximately 160 by 160 feet. 

The institution which will oceupy this building was founded 


. seventeen years ago, at the first Pan-American conference, held in 


Washington in the winter of 1889-90, and presided over by James 
G. Blaine. The original object, as announced, was that of making 
the American republics better acquainted with each other and 
of exchanging information about their respective resources and trade. 
The bureau is strictly an international and independent organiza- 
tion, subordinate tc no department of the United States govern- 
ment, and maintained by the joint contributions, based on popula- 
tion, of the twenty-one American governments. 


SANTO DOMINGO BOWS TO HER SISTER 


REPUBLICS WITH AN EXPOSITION 


4 
f 
Ve 4 = 
The Santo Domingo Exposition, which aroused much enthusiasm throughout the > has done a great deal to encourage 
business in the turbulent Island. Two of the Kiosks are here shown. The one on the left is the one built by the District of Samana, 
and the other by the People of Espaillat 
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CUAPTER 
THE FARTHER EAST 


ANEY visibly brightened as the days went by, and took 

long rides in his auto, sometimes with Bertha, sometimes 

alone with Lucius, and now and then with some old ac- 

quaintance, who, having seen his name in the paper, ven- 

tured to call. They were not very savory characters, to 
tell the truth, and he did not always introduce them to Bertha, but 
as his health improved he called upon a few of the more reputable 
of them—billiard-table agents, and the like of that—and to these 
he proudly exhibited his wife. 

Bertha had hitherto aecepted this with easy tolerance, but now 
it irritated her. Some of these visitors presumed on her husband's 
past, and treated her with a certain freedom of tone and looseness 
of tongue which made plain even to her unsuspecting nature that 
they put no high value on her virtue—in fact, one fellow went so 
far as to facetiously ask, “ Where did Mart find you? Are there 
any more out there?” And she felt the insult, though she did not 
know how to resent it. 

Haney, so astute in many things, saw nothing out of the way 
in this offhand treatment of his wife. He would have killed the 
man who dared to touch her, and yet he stood smilingly by while 
some chance acquaintance treated her as if she had been picked 
out of a Denver gutter. This threw Bertha upon her own defence, 
and at last she made impudence humble itself. She carried her- 
self like a young warrior, sure of her power and quick of defence. 

She refused to invite her husband’s friends to lunch, and the 
first real argument she had thus far held with him came about in 
this way. She said: “* Yes, you can ask Mr. Black or Mr. Brown to 
dinner, but I won't sit at the same table with them.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“ Because they're not the kind of men I want to eat with,” she 
bluntly replied. “ They’re just a little too coarse for me.” 

“ They're good business men, and have fine homes—” 

“ Do they invite you to their homes?” ; 

“They do not,” he admitted, “ but they may, after our dinner.” 

“ Lucius says it’s their business to lead out—and he knows. I 
don’t mind your lunching these dubs every day if you want to, 
but I keep clear of ’em, I tell you those!” 

And so it fell out that while she was going about with the 
Mosses and their kind, Mart was explaining to Black and Brown 
that his wife “ was a little shy.” “ You see, she grew up in the hills 
like a doe antelope, and it’s hard for her to get used to the noise 
of a vreat city!” he laboriously explained, but at heart he did not 
blame her. He was coming to find them a little “ coarse ” himself. 

It was with a sense of relief that Moss heard Pertha say to 
his wife: “1 guess I’ve had enough of this. It’s me to the high- 
ground to-morrow.” 

“ Aren't you going on to the metropolis?” 

“| don’t think it. I’m hungry for the peaks—and besides our 
horses need exercise. I think I'll pull out for the West to-morrow 
and leave the Captain and Lucius to go East together. I don't 
believe IT need New York.” 

To this arrangement Haney reluctantly consented. “ You're 
missin’ a whole lot, Bertie. I don’t feel right in goin’ on to 
Babylon without ve. I reckon you'd better reconsider the motion. 
However, I'll not be gone long, and if I find the old dad hearty 
I may bring him home with me. He’s liable to be livin’ with John 
Donahue. Charles said he was a shiftless whelp, and there’s no tell- 
ing how he’s treating the old man. Anyhow, I'll let you know.” 

She relented a little. “ Maybe T ought to go. I hate to see 
you starting off alone.” 

“Sure now, don’t you worry, darling! Lucius is handy as a 
bootjack, and we'll get along fine. Besides, T may come back 
immejutly, for them mine-owners are cooking a hell-broth for us 
all. Havin’ a Governor on their side now, they must set out to 
Wipe out the unions.” 

Ben kept them.supplied with home papers, and as Bertha took up 
one of these journals she found herself played upon by familiar 
forms and faces. The very names of the streets were an appeal. She 
saw herself sporting with her hounds, riding with Fordyce over 
the flowery Mesa, or facing him in his sun-bright office, discussing 
the world’s events, and deciding upon their own policies and ex- 
penditures. She grew very homesick as these pleasant, familiar 
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pictures freshened in her vision, and her faith in Ben's honesty anil 
essential goodness came back to her. 

Moreover, her mind was not at rest regarding Haney. Much 
as she longed to go home, she felt it her duty to remain with 
him, and as she lay in her bed she thought of him with much 
the same pity a daughter feels for a diasbled father. “ He's 
given me a whole lot; I ought to stay by him.” 

She admitted also a flutter of fear at thought of meeting Ben 
Fordyce alone, and this unformulated distrust of herself decided 
her at last to go on with Mart, and to have him for shield and 
armor when she returned to the springs. There are certain ways 
in which books instruct women—and men, too, for that matter; but 
there are other and more vital processes in which only experience. 
individual or inherited, teaches. In her desultory reading little 
Mrs. Haney, like every other citizen, had taken imaginative 
part in many murders, seductions, and marital infidelities, and 
yet the motives for such deeds had never before seemed humin. 
Now the dark places in the divorce trials, the obscure charges 
in the testimony of deserted wives, were suddenly illumined. She 
realized how easy it would be to make. trouble between Mart and 
herself. She understood the stain those strangers in the car 
could put upon her, and she trembled at the mere thought of 
Mart’s inquiring eyes when he should know of it. Why should 
he know of it? It was all over and done with. There was only 
one thing to do—forget it. 

Surely life was growing complex. With bewildering swiftness 
the experiences of a woman of the world were advancing upon 
her, and she, with no brother or father to be her guard or friend 
to give her character, with a husband whose very name and face 
were injuries, was finding men in the centres of culture quite as 
predatory as among the hills, where Mart Haney’s fame still 
made his glance a warning. These few weeks in Chicago had 
added a year to her development, but she dared not face Ben 
Fordyce alone—not just. yet—not till her mind had cleared. 

In the midst of her doubt of herself and of him a message 
came which made all other news of no account. He was on his 
way to Chicago to see Mart, the words ran, but in her soul she 
knew he was coming to see her. Was it to test her? Had he 
taken silence for consent? Was he about to try her faith in him 
ind her loyalty to Mart? 

His telegram read: “Coming on important business.” That 
might mean concerning the mine—on the surface—but beneath 
ran something more vital to them both than any mine or labor 
war—something which developed in the girl both fear and won- 
der—fear of the power that came from his eyes—wonder of the 
world his love had already opened to her. 
ing of this mad, sweet riot of the blood—this forgetfulness of all 
the rest of the world—this longing. which was both pleasure and 
pain, doubt and delight, and turned her face to west as though 
through a long shining vista she saw love’s messenger speeding 
toward her? 

Sleep kept afar, and she lay restlessly turning till long after 
midnight, and when she slept she dreamed, not of him, but of 


#ibley and her mother, and the toil-filled, untroubled days of her 


girlhood. She rose early next morning, and awaited his coming 
with more of physical weakness as well of uncertainty of mini 
than she had ever known before. 

Haney was also up, and about an hour ahead of his schedule, 
sure that Ben’s business concerned the mine. “It’s the labor war 
breaking out again,” he repeated. “I feel it in my bones. If it 
is, back I go, for the boys will be nading me.” 

They went to the station in their autocar, but it Bertha’s sug- 


gestion Mart sent Lucius in to meet their attorney and to direct - 


him where to find them. The young wife had a feeling that to 
await Ben at the gate might give him a false notion of her pur- 
pose. She grew faint, and her throat contracted as if a strong 
hand had clutched it, as she saw his tall form advancing; but 
almost instantly his frank and eager face, his clear glance, 
his simple and cordial greeting, disarmed her, transmuted her half- 
shaped doubts into golden faith. He was true and good—of that 
she was completely reassured. Her spirits soared, and the glow 
came back to her cheek. 

Fordyce, looking up at her, was filled with astonishment at the 
picture of grace and ease which she presented as she leaned to take 
his hand. She shone unmistakable mistress of the car, while Haney 
filled the réle of a trusted Irish coachman. 


* Begun in Harper’s Week y, Vor. LI., No. 2643. Copyright, 1907, by Hamirn GarLanp 
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As he climbed in, the young lawyer remarked, merrily, “I don’t 
know whether I approve of this extravagance or not.” He tapped 
the car door. 

“It’s mighty handy for the Captain,” she replied. “ You see, 
lie can’t get round in the street-cars very well, and he says this 
is cheaper than cabs in the long run.’ 

‘It has never proved economical to me—but it is handy,” he 
answered, with admiration of her growing mastery of wealth. 

And so with something fiercely beating in their hearts these 
iwo warriors struggled to be true to others—fighting against 
themselves as against domestic traitors—while they talked of the 
mine, the State judiciary, the operators, and the unions. Their 
words were impersonal, prosaic of association, but their eyes 
spoke of her as the diamond speaks of light. Ben’s voice, carefully 
controlled, was vibrant with the poetry that comes but once in the 
life of a man, and she listened in that perfect content which makes 
of gold and glory but the decorations of the palace where love 
dwells. 

The great, smoky, thunderous city somehow added to the sweet- 
ness of the meeting—made it the more precious—like a song in a 
tempest. It seemed to Ben Fordyce as if he had never “really 
lived before. The very need of concealment gave his unspoken 
passion a singular quality—a tang of the wilding—the danger 
which his intimacy with Alice had never possessed. 

The Haneys’ suite of rooms at the hotel called for comment. 
“Surely, Haney is feeling the power of money—but why not? 
Who has a better right to lovely things than Berthat” Then 
aloud he repeated: “ How well you're looking—both of you! City 
life agrees with you. Never saw you look so well.” 

This remark, innocent on its surface, brought self-consciousness 
to Bertha, for the delight of his glance expressed more than admira- 
tion, and even as they stood facing each other, alive to the same 
disturbing flush, Lucius called Haney from the room, leaving them 
alone together. The moment of Ben’s trial had come. 

For a few seconds the young wife waited in breathless silence 
for him to speak, a sense of her own worldlessness lying like a 
weight upon her. Into the cloud of her confusion his Vice came, 
bringing confidence and calm. “I feel that you have forgiven me. 
Your eyes seem to say so. I couldn't blame you if you despised 
me. I won't say my feeling has changed, for it hasn't. It may be 
wrong to say so—it 
is wrong—but I can’t 
help it. Please tell a 
me that you forgive 
me. I will be happier 
if you do, and I will 
never offend again.” 
His accent was at once 
softly pleading and 
manly, and she raised 
her-eyes to his in re- 
stored self-confidence 
as she murmured a 
quaint, short, reas- 
suring phrase—* Oh, 
that’s all right.” Her 
glance, so shy, 80 ap- 
pealing, united to the 
half-humorous words 
of her reply, was so 
surely of the moun- 
tain West that Ben 
was quite swept from 
the high ground of 
his resolution, and his 
Jeaped toward 
her with an almost 
irresistible embracing 
impulse. “ You sweet 
girl!” he exclaimed. 

“Don’t!” she said, 
staring back in alarm. 
Don't!” 

His face changed 
instantly; the clear 
candor of his voice re- 
assured her. “ Don’t 
le afraid. I meant 
what I said. You 
need have fear 
that I—that my 
offence will be repeat- 
ed.” Then with in- 
tent to demonstrate 
‘his self-command, he 
abruptly changed the 
subject. “ The Cong- 
dons sent their love 
io you—and Miss 
Franklin commis- 
sioned me to tell you 
that she will give you 
“ll her time next 
summer—if you wish 
her to do so.” 

She was glad of this 
message and said so. 
need her, sure 
thing. Kvery day I 


seem like Mary Ann. I don’t see how people can talk as smooth 
as they do. I’m crazy to get to school again and make up for lost 
time. Joe Moss makes me feel like a lead quarter. Being here 
with all these nice people and notable to talk with them is no 
fun. Couldn’t I whirl in and go to school somewhere back here?” 

“Oh no, that isn’t necessary. You are getting your education 
by association—you are improving very fast.” 

Her face lighted up. “Am 1? Do you mean it?” 

“I do mean it. No one would kKnow—to see you here—that you 
had not enjoyed all the advantages.” 

“Oh yes, but I'm such a bluff. When I open my mouth they all 
begin to grin. They're on to my game all right.” 

He smiled. “ That's because of your picturesque phrases. They 
like to hear you speak. I assure you no one would think of call- 
ing you awkward, or—or lacking in—in charm.” 


Haney’s return cut short this defensive dialogue, and with a 
sigh of relief Bertha retreated—almost fled to her room, leaving 
the two men to discuss their business. At the moment she had 
no wish to participate in a labor controversy. She was entirely 
the woman at last roused to the overpowering value of her own 
inheritance. Her desire to manage, to calculate, to plan her hus- 
band’s affairs, was gone, and in its place was a willingness to sub- 
mit, a wish for protection, which she had not hitherto acknowledged. 
She brooded for a time on Ben's words, then hurriedly began to 
dress—with illogical desire to make herself beautiful in his eyes. 
As she reentered the room she caught llaney's repeated declaration : 

‘L will be loyal to the men, - and Ben's reply: “ Very well, Ul 
go back and do the best I can to keep them in line, but Williams 
says the Governor is entirely on the side of the mine operators.” 

‘Does he!” retorted Haney. “ Well, you say to the Governor 
that Mart’ Haney was a gambler and saloon-keeper during the 
other ‘ war,’ and now that. he’s a mine-owner with money to hire 
a regiment of deppyties his heart is with the red-neckers—just 
where it was. Owning a paying mine has not changed me heart to 
a stone.” 

Ben, as well as Hertha, understood the pride he took in not 
whiffling with the shift of wind, but at the same time he con- 
sidered it a foolish kind of loyalty. “ Very well, Tll take the 
six-o'clock train to-night in order to be on hand.” 

* What's the rush?” 

said Haney. “Stay 

; on a day or two and 

see the town with us; 
‘tis a great show.” 

Bertha, reentering 
at this moment in her 
shining gown, put the 
young attorney's 
Spartan resolution to 


rout. He stammered: 
‘Ll ought to be on the 
ground before the 
mine-owners begin to 
open fire—and be- 
sides, Alice is not very 
well.” 

At the mention of 
Alice’s name Bertha’s 
glance wavered and 
her eyelids fell. She 
did not urge him to 
stay, and Haney spoke 
up heartily: “I'm 
sorry to hear she's 
not well. She was 
pretty as a rose the 
night of the dinner.” 

“She lives on her 
nerves,” Ben replied, 
falling into sudden 
sadness. “One day 
she’s up in the clouds 
and dancing, the next 
she’s that in her bed 
in a darkened room, 
unwilling to see any- 
body.” 

the way of 
the White Death,” 
thought Haney, but 
he spoke hopefully. 
“ Well, spring is here, 
aud a long summer 
before her—she'll be 
herself against Octo- 
ber.” 

“I trust so,” said 
Ben, but Bertha could 
see that he was losing 
hope, and that his life 
was being darkened 
by the presence of the 


thinking by saving to 


Bertha: “If you 
are minded to go 
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spend here makes me “ But what I want to know is this—can you tell me where to find the old man ?” home, now is your 
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chance, acushla. You can return with Mr. Fordyce, whilst Lucius 
and I go on to New York the morning.” 

“No, no!” she cried out in a panic. “ No, I am going with you 
—I want to see New York myself,” she added, in justification. 
The thought of the long journey with Ben Fordyce filled her with 
a kind of terror, a feeling she had never known before. She needed 
protection against herself. 

“ Very well,” said Haney, “that’s settled. Now let’s show Mr. 
Fordyce the town.” 

Ben put aside his doubt, and went forth with them, resolute to 
make a merry day of it. He seemed to regain all his care-free 
tempér, but Bertha remained uneasy, and at times seemed dis- 
traught. She spoke with effort, and listened badly, so busily was 
she wrought upon by unbidden thoughts. The question of her 
lover’s disloyalty to Alice Heath, strange to say, had not hitherto 
troubled her, so selfishly, so childishly, had her own relationship 
to him filled her mind. She now saw that Alice Heath was as 
deeply concerned in Ben’s relationship to her as Haney, and the 
picture of the poor, pale, despairing lady, worn with weeping, 
persistently came between her and the scenes Mart pointed out 
on their trips about the city. Did Alice know? Did she suspect? 
Was that why she was sinking lower and lower into the shadow? 

With these questions to be answered, as well as those she had 
already put to herself concerning Mart, she could not enjoy the 
day’s pleasure. She rode through the parks with cold hands and 
white lips, and she sat amid the color and bustle and light of the 
dining-room with only spasmodic return of her humorous girlish 
self—and the love that shone from Ben's admiring eyes only added 
to her uneasiness. 

She was very lovely in a new gown that disclosed her firm, 
rounded young bosom, like a rosebud within its calyx, the dis- 
traction upon her brow somehow adding to the charm of her face, 
and Ben thought her the most wonderful girl he had ever known, 
so outwardly at ease and in command was she. “ Could any one,” 
he thought, “ be more swiftly adaptable?” 

They went to the theatre, and her beauty and her curiously un- 
smiling face aroused the admiration and curiosity of many others 
of those who saw her. 

Under the influence of the music her face lost its shadow, and 
grew tender and wistful. She ceased to question herself, and gave 
herself up to the joy of the moment. The play and the melody— 
hackneyed to many of those present—appealed to her imagination, 
liberating her from the earth and all its concerns. She turned to 
Ben with eyes of rapture, saying, “ Isn’t it lovely!” 

And he, to whom the music was outworn and a little shoddy, 
instantly agreed—* Yes, it. is very beautiful.” And he meant it, 
for her pleasure in it brought back a knowledge of the charm it 
had once possessed. 

They dined together at the hotel, but the thought of Ben's de- 
parture brought a pang into Berthia’s heart, and she fell back into 
her uneasy, distracted musing. She was being tempted, through 
her husband, who repeated with the half-forgetfulness of age and 
weakness, “ You'd better go back with Mr. Fordyce, Bertie,” but 
there was something stronger than her individual will in her re- 
ply—some racial resolutien which came down the line of her good 
ancestry, and with almost angry outcry she answered, “ There’s 
no use talking that; I’m going with you,’ and with this she 
ended the outward siege, but the inward battle was not closed till 
she had taken and dropped the hand her lover held out in parting 
next morning, and even then she turned away with his eyes and 
the tender cadences of his voice imprinted so vividly on her mem- 
ory that she could not banish them, and she set face toward the 
farther East with the contest of duty and desire still going for- 
ward in her blood. 

CHAPTER XIV 
THE POPULOUS EAST 


Ir was a green land in which she woke. The leaves were just 
putting forth their feathery fronds of foliage, and the green lawns, 
the-velvet sheen of growing wheat, and the smooth slopes of pas- 
tures made a pleasant moving picture to the mountain-born girl. 
These thickly peopled farm-lands, the almost contiguous villages, 
the constant passing of trains—all came to her with a surprise 
that left her silént. Such weight of human life, such swarming 
of populations, appalled her. How did they all live? 

At breakfast Haney was in unusual flow of spirits. “ “Twas 
here I rode the trucks of a freight-car.” he said onee. And again: 
“In this town T slept all night on a bench in the depot. . . . 
I know every tie from here to Syracuse. I wonder is the station 
agent living yet. “Twould warm me heart to toss him out ten 
dollars for that night’s lodging! Them was great days! In Syra- 
cuse | worked in a livery-stable as hostler, and I would have gone 
hungry but for the scullion Maggie—she was cross-eyed, was Mag- 
gie; but her heart was warm for the lad in the loft, and many the 
plates of beef and bowls of hot soup she handed to me. Poor 
girl! I'd like to know where she is. Had I the power of locomo- 
tion I'd look her up too.” 

Again Bertha was brought face to face with the great sacrifice 
she was obscurely contemplating. The magic potency of money 
was brought before her eyes as she contrasted the ragged, home- 
less boy with the man who sat beside her. The fact that he had 
not earned the money only made its magic the more clearly in- 
herent in the gold itself. It panoplied the thief’s carriage. It 
made dwarfs admirable and gave dignity and honor to the lowly. 
It made it possible for Marshall Haney to retrace in royal splen- 
dor the perilous and painful journey he had made into the West 
some thirty vears ago—rewarding, with regal generosity, those who 
threw him a broken steak or a half-eaten roll—and she could 
imaginatively enter into the exquisite pleasure this largess gave 
the man. 


She turned him aside from his rather unpleasant line of reminis- 


cence. “I reckon New York is a great deal bigger than Chicago. 
Mr. Moss says it makes Chicago seem like a country-seat. I’n 
dead leery of it. I want to see it, but it just naturally loco 
me to think of it.” 

“°Tis the only place to spend money—so the boys tell me. I’ve 
never been there but once, and then only for three days. I went on 


to get a man when | was sheriff in San Juan. I saw it then mostly 


as a wonderful fine swamp to lose a thief in.” 

“ Did you get your man?” she asked, with formal interest. 

“1 did so, and nearly died for want of sleep on the way home 
He was a desprit character, was black Hosay. But I linked him 
to me arm and tuck chances.” 

Once she had listened to these stories with eager interest; now 
they were but empty boasting, so deeply inwrought was her sou! 
with matters that more nearly concerned her woman's need anc 
woman's nature. The potency of gold! Could any magic be 
greater? They lived like folk in a flying palace, with books and 
papers, easy chairs and card-tables, eating carefully cooked meal-~ 
served by attendants as considerate and as constant as those at 
their own fireside. The broad windows gave streaming panoramn 
of town and country, hill and river, and the young wife accepted 
it all with the haughty air of one who is wearied with splendor: 
but inwardly the knowledge that it all came to Haney (as to her) 
unearned troubled her. Luck was his god, but she, while accept- 
ing from him these marvellous, shining gifts, had another god— 
one derived from her Saxon ancestors, one to whom luxury was 
akin to harlotry. 

They left the train at Albany, and went to the best hotel in the 
city to spend the night. “ To-morrow I'll see if I can find anny- 
body who knows where the old dad is,” said Haney. “’Tis too 
late, and I'm too weary to do it to-night.” 

Bertha was tired too—imentally tired, and glad of a chance to 
be alone. She went at once to her room, leaving the Captain and 
Lucius busy with the Troy directory. 

Haney set about his search next day with the eager zeal of 
a lad. He took an almost childish pleasure in displaying his good 
fortune. Through Lucius he hired an auto-car as good as the one 
he had left in Chicago, and together he and Bertha rode into his 
native town, up into the bleak brick-paved ward through which he 
had roamed when a cub. It had changed, of course, as all things 
American must, but it was so much the same, after all, that he 
could point out the alleys where he used to toss pennies and play 
cards and fight. Every corner was historic to him. “ Phil O’Brien 
used to keep a saloon here, and I’ve earned manny a dime sweepin 
out for his barkeeper. I was never a drunken lad,” he gravely said. 
“I don’t know why—lI had all the chance there was. I’ve been 
moderate of drink all me life. No, I won’t say that—lI’ll say | 
tuck it as it came, with no fear and no favor. When playin’ | 
always let it alone—it sp’iled me nerve. I let the other felly do 
the drinkin’.” 

Some of the signs were unchanged, and he sent Lucius in to ask 
the proprietor of “ The Hoosac Market ” to step out; and when he 
appeared, a plump man with close-clipped gray hair and smoothly 
shaven face, he cried out: “ It’s old Otto—just the man I nade—- 
howdy, Otto Siegel?” ; 

Siegel shaded his eyes and looked up at Haney. “ You haff the 
edventege off me alretty.” 

“T’m Mart Haney—you remember Mart Haney.” 

Siegel grasped the situation. “Sure! Vy, how you vass this 
time, eh! Vell, vell—you gome pack in style, ain't it. Your 
daughter—yes?” 

“My wife,” said Haney. 

Siegel put up a fat hand, a dirty blue undershirt draping his 
wrist, and Bertha shook with curt politeness. “ Vell, vell, Mart, 
you must haff struck a cold-mine by now, hah?” 

That’s what.” 

“Vell, vell! And I licked you fer hookin’ apples off me vonce, 
aind it?” 

Mart grinned. -“I reckon that’s so. I said I'd cut you in two 
when I grew up—all boys say such things, but I reckon your 
whalin’ did me good. But what I want to know is this—can you 
tell me where to find the old man?” 

“Your fader? He’s in Brooklyn—so I heart. I don’t know. 
My, my! he'll be clad to see you—” 

* You don’t know his address?” 

* No, I heart he was livin’ mit your sister Kate.” 

* Donahue’s in a saloon, I reckon.” 

“ Always. He tondt know nodding else. You ean fint him in 
the direetory—Chon Donahne, barkeep.” 

“ All right. Much obleged.” Haney looked around. “I don’t 
suppose any of the boys are livin’ here now?” 

“Von or two, Chake Schmidt is a boliceman, Harry Sullivan 
iss in te vater-vorks department—ant a few oders—mostly dey 
are scattered—some are teadt. Many are teadt,” he added, on sec- 
ond thought. 

“Well, good luck,” and Haney reached down to shake hands 
again; the machine began to whiz. “ Tell all the boys *‘ How.’” 

For half an hour they ran about the streets at his direction. 
while he talked on about his youthful joys and sorrows. “ You 
wouldn’t suppose a boy could-have any fun in such a place as 
this,” he said musingly, “ but I did. I was a careless go-devil lad 
and had a power of friends, and these alleys and bare brick walls 
were the only playground we had. You can’t cheat a boy—he’s 
goin’ to have a good time if he has three grains of corn in his 
belly and a place to sleep when he’s tired. I was all right till me 
old dad started to put me inte the factory to work—then I broke 
loose. I could work for an hour or two as hard as anny one; but 
a whole long day—not for Mart! Right here I decided to emigrate 
and grow up with “Colorado.” 
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Bertha watched all 
this byplay and lis- 
iened to his musing 
comment with a new 
light upon it. She 
had little cause for 
the feeling of disgust 


which eame to her 
while looking upon 
the seenes of Mart 


llaney’s boyhood; her 
own childhood had 
been almost as hum- 
ble, almost as cheer- 
less—and she 
could not prevent a 
sinking at the heart. 
The gambler, so pictu- 
resque in his wicked- 
ness, Was becoming 
commonplace. He 
rose from such petty 
conditions, after all. 

Thus far the ques- 
tion of his family re- 
lations had not troub- 
lel her very much, 
for, aside from the 
chanee coming of 
Charles Haney, she 
had little opportunity 
of knowing anything 
about them—they had 
seemed a very long 
way off; but now, as 
they were rushing 
down upon New York 
City with the promise 
of not only finding 
the father, but of tak- 
ing him back with 
them to live, she be- 
gan to doubt. His 
character was of the 
greatest importance, 
in view of his taking 
a seat beside their 
fire, 

It was singular—it 
was bewildering— 
when she realized the 
change in her esti- 
mate of Marshall 
Haney. The deeper 
he sank in reminis- 
cent meditation, the 
farther he withdrew 
from the bold and 
splendid freebooter he 
had once seemed to 
her. She was now 
unjust to him, for he 
was still eapable of 
what his kind eall 
“standing pat ”—the 
rough - and - ready 
borderman was still 
housed under the 
same thatch of hair with the sentimental old Irishman. And yet 
it would have sorely puzzled the keenest observer to discover 
the relationship of that handsome, rather serious-browed, richly 
clothed young woman and her big, elderly, garrulous husband. 
Bertha was not easy to classify in herself, for she gave out an air 
of reserve not readily accounted for. She looked to be the well- 
clothed, carefully reared American girl, but her gestures, the silent, 
unsmiling way in which she received what was said to her—some- 
thing indefinably alert and self-masterful without being self-con- 
sclous—gave her a mysterious charm. 

She was profoundly absorbed in the great historic river on her 
right, and yet she did not cry out as other girls of her age would 
have done. She studied her folder, and kept vigilant eyes upon 
all the passing points of interest—even as Haney rumbled on about 
Charles and his father and Kate; she was more than half dis- 
traught by the vague recollections she had of her school histories 
and geographies. How little she knew! “I must get down to 
study again,” she repeatedly said to herself, as if it helped her to 
a more inflexible resolution. 

Soon the mighty city and its seashore began to scare her soul 
with vague fears and exultations. Manhattan was as remote to 
her as London and as splendidly alien as Paris. It was indeed both 
london and Paris to her. Its millions of people appalled her. 
llow could so many folk live in one place? 

Again the magie power of money bucklered her. It was good 
to think that they were to go to the best hotels, and that she had 
no need to trouble herself about even so much as a parcel, for 
Lucius settled everything. He telegraphed for rooms, he assembled 
all their baggage and tipped their porters—and when they. rushed 
info the long tunnel in Harlem he was free to take the Captain 
by the arm and help him to the forward end of the car, ready to 
wlizht, leaving Bertha to follow without so much as a-sadchel to 
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Into the cloud of her confusion his voice came 
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burden her arm. 
Hlaney and Bertha ae- 
cepted Lucius’s assur- 
that the Park 
Palace was a smart 
hostelry, and to this 
they crove as to some 
unknown inn in a 
foreign city. 

It was gorgeous 
enough to belong to 
the tale of Aladdin's 
lamp—a palace in 
very truth, with en- 
trance-hall in keeping 
with the glittering, 
roaring avenue 
through which they 
drove, and which was 
to Bertha quite as 
strange as a_ boule- 
vard in Berlin. Lu- 
conducted them 
into the  reception- 
room .with an air of 
proprietorship, and 
soon waiters, 
maids, bell-boys 
“ jumping.” His man- 
agement Was master- 
ful. He knew just 
what time to give each 
man; and just how 
much to say concern- 
ing his master and 
mistress. He conveyed 
to the clerk that 
while Captain Haney 
didn't want any fool- 
ish display, he liked 
things comfortable 
around him, arid the 
colored man’s tone as 
he spoke that word 
“comfortable” was 
far-reaching in effect. 
The best available 
places were put at his 
command. 

Bertha accepted it 
all with cold impas- 
sivity—it was only a 
little higher gloss, a 
little more glitter 


than they had _ suf- 
fered in Chicago— 


and she was getting 
used to seeing men in 
braid and _ buttons 
“hustle” when she 
came near. The suite 
rooms to which 
they were conducted 
looked out on Fifth 
Lucius 
proudly explained, 
and from their win- 
dows he designated 
some of the houses of the millionaires who receive the homage of 
the less rich (and of the very poor) which only nobility can com- 
mand in Europe. Bertha betrayed no eager interest in these 
notables, but she was very deeply impressed by the far-famed 
Avenue, which was already thickening with the daily five-o’clock 
parade of carriages, autocars, and pedestrians. 

Lucius explained this custom, and said; “If you'd like to go 
out I'll get a ear.” 

“ Let’s do it!” she exclaimed to Haney. 

“Sure! Get one. These stink-wagons must have been invented 
for cripples like me.” 

Bertha took that ride in the spirit of one wha never expects to 
do it again, and so deeply did the city print itself upon her mem- 
ory that she was able to recall years afterward a hundred of its 
glittering points, angles, and facets. She felt herself upborne by 
money. Without Haney’s bank-book she would have been merely 
one of those minute insects who timidly sought to cross the street, 
and yet philosophers marvel at the race men make for gold! So 
long as silken parasols and automobiles mad with pride are keenly 
enjoyed, so long Americans—and all others who have them not— 
struggle for them; for they are not only the signs of distinction 
and luxury, they are delights. A private car is not merely dis- 
play, it is comfort. To have a suite of rooms at the Park Palace 
is not all show; it makes for homely ease, cleanliness, repose. And 
these people riding haughtily to and fro in Fifth Avenue buy not 
merely diamonds, but well-cooked food, warm and shining raiment, 
and freedom from the scramble on the pave. 

Some understanding of all this was beating home to Bertha’s 
head and heart. She had as yet no keen desire for the glitter of 
wealth, buf its grateful shelter, its power to defend and nurture, 
were qualities which had begun to make its lure almost irresistible. 

(Continued on page 1392.) 
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THE NIGHT-WATCHES AT SEA 


(Continued from page 1374.) 

for the safety of the ships, and of the lives intrusted to his care, 
and this conviction set his mind at ease.” ‘The apprehensiveness 
with which Gardner was afllicted “is further exemplified by an 
anecdote told by Admiral Sir James Whitshed, who commanded 
the Alligator, next him in the line. Such was his anxiety, even in 
ordinary weather, that, though each ship carried three poop- 
lanterns, he always kept one burning in his cabin, and when he 
thought the Alligator was approaching too near, he used to run out 
into the stern gallery with the lantern in his hand, waving it so 
as to be noticed.” My friend above quoted had only recently 
quitted a brig of war, on board which he had passed several night- 
watches with a man standing by the lee topsail-sheet, axe in hand, 
to cut if she went over too far, lest she might not come back; and 
the circumstance had left no impression. I do not think he was 
much troubled on board our frigate; yet the frigate Savannah, 
but little smaller than the Congress, had been laid nearly on her 
hbeam-ends by a sudden squall, and had to cut, when entering Rio 
two years before. 

Being of a meditative turn, fond of building castles in the air, 
or recalling old acquaintance and auld lang syne, even at nineteen 
—the retrospect of youth, though short, seems longer than that of 
age—I preferred in ordinary weather the mid-watch, from midnight 
to four. There was then less doing, more time and scope to enjoy. 
The canvas had long before been arranged for the night. If the 
wind shifted, or necessity for tacking arose, of -course it was 
done; but otherwise a considerate officer would let the men sleep, 
only rousing them for imperative reasons. The hum of the ship, 
the loitering “ idlers”—men who do not keep watch—last well on 
to ten, or after, in the preceding watch, and the officers of the deck 
in sailing-ships had not the reserve—or preserve—which the isola- 
tion of the modern bridge affords its occupants. Although the 
weather side of the quarter-deck was kept clear for him and the 
captain, there was continual going and coming and talking near 
by. He was on the edge of things, if not in the midst; while the 
midshipman of the forecastle had scarce a foot he could call his 
very own. But when the mid-watch had been mustered, the look- 
outs stationed, and-the rest of them had settled themselves down 
for sleep between the guns, out of the way of passing feet, the 
forecastle of the Congress offered a vefy decent promenade, magnifi- 
cent compared to that proverbial of the poops of small vessels— 
“two steps and overboard.” Then began the steady pace to and 
fro, which to me was a natural, inherited habit, easily maintained 
and consistent with thought—indeed productive of it. Not every 
officer has this, but most acquire it. I have been told that, how- 


ever weakly otherwise, the calf muscles of watch-officers were 
generally well developed. There were exceptions. A_ lieutenant 
who was something of a wag on one occasion handed the midship- 
man of his watch a small instrument, in which the latter did not 
recognize a pedometer. “ Will you kindly keep this in your trousers 
pocket for me till the watch is over?” At eight bells he asked 
for it, and, after examining, said, quizzically, “ Mr. I see 
you have walked just half a mile in the last four hours.” Of 
course, walking is not imperative, one may watch standing; but 
movement tends to wakefulness—you can drowse upon your feet— 
while to sit. down, besides being forbidden by unwritten law, is a 
treacherous snare to young eyelids. 

How. much a watch afforded to an eye that loved nature! I 
have been bored so often by descriptions of scenery, that I am 
warned to put here a sharp check on my memory, lest it run away 
with me, and my readers seek escape by falling off. I will for- 
bear, therefore, any attempt at portraiture, and merely mention 
the superb aurora borealis which illuminated several nights of the 
autumn of 1859, perceptibly affecting the brightness of the 
atmosphere, while we lay becalmed a little north of the tropies. 
But other things I shall have some excuse for telling; because 
what my eyes used to see then few mortal eyes will see again. 
Travel will not reach it; for though here and there a rare sailing- 
ship is kept in a navy, for occasional instruction, otherwise they 
have passed away forever; and the exceptions are but curiosities— 
reality has disappeared. They no longer have life, and are now 
but the specimens of the museum. The beauties of a brilliant 
night at sea, whether starlit or moonlit, the solemn, awe- 
inspiring gloom and silence of a clouded, threatening sky, as the 
steamer with dull thud moves at midnight over the waste of 
waters, these I need not describe; many there are that see them 
in these rambling days. These eternities of the heavens and the 
deep abide as before, are common to the steamer as to the sailing- 
ship; but what weary strain of words can restore to imagination 
the beautiful living creature which leaped under our feet and 
spread her wings above us? For a sailing-ship was more inspiring 
from within than from without, especially a ship of war, which, 
as usually ordered, permitted no slovenliness, abounded in the 
perpetual seemliness that enhances beauty yet takes naught from 
grace. Viewed from ‘without, undeniably a ship under sail 
possesses attraction; but it is from within that vou feel the “very 
pulse of the machine.” No canvas looks so lofty, speaks so elo- 
quently, as that seen from its own deck, and this chiefly has in- 
vested the sailing-vessel with its poetry. ‘This the steamer, with 
its vulgar appeal to physical comfort, cannot give. 


A CARGO OF GREAT GUNS FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


THE STEAMSHIP “ INDRANI,” WHICH HAS JUST SAILED FROM THIS PORT FOR MANILA, TOOK ABOARD NINE 12-INCH COAST-DEFENCE 
RIFLES, SEVEN DISAPPEARING GUN-CARRIAGES, AND TWENTY TONS OF EXPLOSIVES. FOUR OF THE GUNS GO TO CORREGIDOR ISLAND, AND 


FIVE TO THE BATTERIES IN SUBIG BAY. 


THE SHIP WILL ARRIVE AT MANILA ABOUT NOVEMBER 15 
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(Continued from page 1389.) 

Haney liked the autocar, not for its red and gold (which 
delighted Lucius), but for its handiness in taking him about the 
city. It saved him from climbing in and out of a high car-door. 
It was swifter and safer than a carriage, therefore he was ready 
to purchase its speed and convenience. He cared little for the 
sensation he would create in riding up to his sister’s door in 
Brooklyn, but he chuckled mightily at the thought of what his 
old dad would say, and as they rode among the millionaires he 
broke into a smile and said: “If ever a bog-trotter landed in 
Castle Garden, me father was wan o’ them. I can remember the 
hat he wore. “Twas a ‘stoevepipe,’ sure enough. It had no rim 
at all—a-tall—and was fuzzy as a cat. If he didn’t have a green 
vest it was a wonder. He took me to see a play once just to show 
me how he did look—he was onto his own curves, was old dad. 
I hope he’s livin’ yet. I'd like to take him up the Avenue in this 
car and hear the speel he’d put up.” 

Bertha was in growing uneasiness, and when alone at the close 
of her wonderful ride through this marvellous city, so clean, so 
vast, and so filled with stores of all things rich and beautiful, she 
went to her room in a tremor of dismay. Now that an unspoken, 
half-formed resolution to free herself was in her mind, she realized 
that every extravagance like this ride, these gorgeous rooms, sank 
her deeper into helpless indebtedness to Marshall Haney—and this 
knowledge took away the keen edge of her delight—made her food 
bitter and her pillow hot. 

In the midst of her troubled thinking Lucius knocked at the door 
to ask, “ Will you go down to dinner, or shall I have it sent up?’. 

“Oh no; I'll go down.” 

“They dress for dinner, ma’m.” 

“Do they? What I wear?” 

He considered a moment. “ Any light silk—semidress will do. 
I'll send a maid in to help you.” 

“ No, I don’t need a maid. They’re a nuisance,” she quickly an- 
swered. 

Lucinus’s attitude toward her was more than respectful—it was 
paternal; for she made no more secret of her early condition than 
Haney, and the colored man enjoyed serving them. He seemed per- 
fectly happy in advising, cautioning, directing them, and was deeply 
impressed with their powers of adaptability—was, in truth, develop- 
ing a genuine affection for them both. He was a lonely little man, 
Bertha had learned, with no near kin in the States, and the fact 
that he came from an island in the sea made him less of a “ nigger” 
to the Captain, who had the usual amount of prejudice against 
both black and red men. 

The high-keyed, sumptuous dining-hall was filled with small 
tables, exquisitely furnished, and the carpets underfoot, thick- 
piled and deep-toned, gave a singular solemnity to the room. It 
was a temple raised to the glory of terrapin and “ alligator-pears,” 
and as the Captain moved slowly across the aisles, ciosely attended 
by a_zealous waiter, he smiled and said to his wife, “ This is a 


MAGIC 


<e ways from Sibley and the Golden Eagle, Bertie, don’t you 
think?” 

“It sure is,” she replied, and her laughing lips and big pansy-., 
purple eyes made her seem very young and very gay again. : 

Around her men and women in evening dress were feeding sub- 
duedly, while bevies of hawklike waiters swooped and circled, bear- 
ing platters, tureens, and baskets of iced wine-bottles. It made 
the hotel at Chicago seem like a plain, old-fashioned tavern—suo 
remote, so European, so lavish, and yet so exaggeratedly quiet, was 
this service. Some of the women at the tables were spangled like 
the queens of the stage, but mainly they were not only gloriously 
gowned, but in harmony with the sumptuous beauty around them. 
Their adornments made Bertha feel very rural and very shy. 

“I wish I was younger,” the Captain said, “ l’d take ye to the 
theatre to-night—but I’m too tired. I could go for a couple of 
hours, but—” 

“ Don't think of it.” she hastened to command. 
to go. I’m just abcut all in myself.” 

“Tis a shame, darlin’, surely it is, to keep you from havin’ 4 
good time just because I am an old helpless side o’ beef; ‘tis not 
in me heart to play dog in the manger, Bertie. If ye’d like to go— 
do so.. Lucius will take ye.” 

“ Nit!” she curtly replied; “ you rest up and we'll go to-morrow 
night. We might take another turn and see the town by electric 
light—you could kind o’ lean back and take it easy.” 

This they did, and it was more moving, more appalling, to the 
girl than by day. The fury of traffic on Broadway, the crowds of 
people, the endless strings of brilliantly lighted cars, the floods 
of *buses, autocars, cabs, and carriages, poured in upon the girl's 
receptive brain a tide of perceptions of the city’s wealth, power, 
and complexity of social life which amazed while it exalted her. 
The idea that she might share in all this dazzled her. “ We could 
live here,” she thought; “‘ the Captain’s income would keep us just 
any way we wanted to live.” But a vision of her own beautiful 
house under the shadow of the great peak came back to reproach 
her. Her horses and dogs awaited her, This tumultuous city was 
only a place to visit, after all. 

“Do you suppose this goes on every night?” she suid to Haney. 

“T reckon it does,”’ he said. “ How is that, Lucius?” he asked. 
“Is this a special performance, or does the old town do this every 
night?” 

“In the season—yes, sir. It’s the last week of the Opera, and 
it “Il be quiet now till November.” 

They returned to their hotel with a sense of having touched the 
ultimate in civic splendor, human pride, and social complexity. 
New York had met all their ideals. They were glad it was on 
American soil and the nation’s metropolis, but, after all, it re- 
mained alien and mysterious—of a rank with Paris and London, 
the gateway city of the nation where the Old World meets and 
mingles with the New. 

(To be Continued.) 
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UNVEILING THE MONUMENT TO PRESIDENT McKINLEY AT BUFFALO 


rhe 


THE CEREMONY OF UNVEILING THE OBELISK ERECTED IN MEMORY OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY WAS OF MOST IMPRESSIVE CHARACTER, 


MADE DOUBLY SO BY THE RELEASE OF 2000 HOMING PIGEONS AS THE DRAPED FLAG WAS ABOUT TO BE DRAWN AWAY, 


GOVERNOR 


HUGHES DELIVERED THE ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE OF THE MEMORIAL BY THE STATE 
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The National Forests and the 
Lumber Supply 


A pornt in the industrial progress of the 
United States has now been reached where 
development of the country is made not 
in the face of the forest but with its essen- 
tial aid. The old process of exhausting the 
supply of timber in a region and then seek- 
ing new fields is practically over. Already 
the lumber industry is turning back on its 


tracks. A quality of timber is eagerly 
sought in the Lake States which a _ few 


years ago Was ignored as utterly worthless, 
and in the South the whole pine region is 
being gone over in a close search for the 
old tield pine, a tree once despised but now 
bought up at prices much higher than those 
formerly paid for the magnificent timber 
of the virgin forests. 

A publication just issued ‘by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled “ National 
Forests and the Lumber Supply,” defines 
the important part which the national 
forests are destined to play in the eco- 
nomic development of the country. Abuses 
have grown up under the laws which pro- 
vide for the disposition of public land, no- 
tably the segregation of large holdings of 
timberland for speculative purposes. Tim- 
ber from the national forests is now pur- 
chased by the thousand board feet, and pay- 
ment is made upon the actual scale of the 
logs when cut. Two dollars and a half per 
thousand feet is comparatively low as pres- 
ent charges go, but since the cut ranges 
from 5000 to 20,000 feet per acre, the gov- 
ernment receives from five to twenty times 
as much for the timber as it did under the 
timber and stone act. 

Public opinion now demands not that 
the government should dispose of its re- 
maining timberlands as rapidly as possible, 
and leave it to private enterprise to ex- 
ploit the forest hastily, but that what re- 
mains of the nationa] forests should be 
more conservatively used. ‘The government 
has been forced into the lumber business 


solely in order that a supply of forest prod- ° 


ucts may be guaranteed to future genera- 
tions. 

Probably 65 per cent. of the total stand 
of merchantable timber within the forests 
is located on the Pacific coast, where for a 
long time the enormous supply of privately 
owned timber will satisfy most of the de- 
mand. This more accessible private timber 
surrounded the forests as the meat of an 
apple surrounds the core. It has been en- 
tirely eaten away in many places, while in 
others it is locked up by speculators. The 
thing to remember, then, is that this im- 
mense body of public timber is there as a 
great. reserve against the time when private 
timberlands will be depleted, and for use 
as & Weapon against monopoly. 

The first effect of national forests upon 
prices, particularly where there is still a 
great deal of available timber, is to raise 
the price of the outside stumpage toward 
its actual value by withdrawing the excess 
supply of low-priced timber from the mar- 
ket. But later, as the supply of timber 
dwindles and values are forced upward by 
speculative holdings, the effect. of the for- 
ests will be to check the advance of prices, 

In the virgin forest, growth is just about 
balanced by decay. In the Western forests, 
however, natural deterioration is greatly 
augmented by forest fires. The fires usu- 
ally do most harm by damaging merchant- 
able timber, but, great as this injury is, 
vastly more actual loss in forest wealth 
results from the yearly burning over of the 
grass and undergrowth of the forest. 
Ground fires do not consume the large trees, 
but they destroy seedlings outright, and in- 
jure growing trees so that they quickly 
decay. Finally, the forest floor, composed 
of a mould of needles, twigs, and mosses, is 
burned away. 

Far beyond the present influence of the 
national forests upon the lumber supply 
will be their importance in the future. The 
United States is now facing a shortage in 
the stock of its available timber. The yield 
from the national forests will aid greatly 
to bridge over the period in which mature 
timber will be lacking, a period which will 
last from the time the old trees are gone 
unt'l the young trees are large enough to 
lake their places, 
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The definite result, therefore, of the sale 
of timber from the forests will be to sus- 
tain the lumber business, to maintain a 
steady range of timber values and so dis- 
courage speculation, and, far more import- 
ant still, steadily to further the uninter- 
rupted development of the great industries 
dependent upon wood. 


The King ‘Business 


MEN who see no use in monarchies must 
have of late, at least, acknowledged to them- 
selves that the king business properly per- 
formed is no profession for an idler. Here, 
in America, a man of, aptitude sufficient to 
a railway magnate or trust president is 
seldom satisfied with just the salary of his 
office. King Edward, on the other hand, 
has a fixed income, or his privy purse, for 
which he does a vast amount of routine 
work outside of other duties and his occu- 
pation as the leading traveller to John Bull. 
To lay foundation-stones, moreover, and 


_ listen with apparent interest to addresses, is 


deadly dull employment and harder than 
men think. 

King business calls for careful handling. 
Oriental potentates and savage rulers have 
the best of’ it. For either they are auto- 
crats, or else affairs are run for them by 
white advisers. With European monarchs 
it is different. They start with more or 
less defined authority that it is up to them 
to weaken or increase. The Czar, however, 
has a really curious berth—that of a despot 
in perpetual hiding. Kaiser William stands 
on firmer ground. He had already, on ac- 
cession, a good charm in German eyes to the 
divinity of kings. For in that arnmiy-loving 
country the soldier ruler is a very living 
combination, unlike as possible the shadowy 
“ little father ” known by hearsay to the Rus- 
sian peasant. The kings of Spain and Por- 
tugal are satisfied, apparently, with their 
traditions. Italy and Austria are governed 
also by conservatives in method. Thus, in 
the King Exchange, the only active opera- 
tors at the moment are King Edward and 
the Kaiser, for the Sultan hates the business, 
and the Czar has had enough of it. 

People laugh, of course, at the idea that 
kings are made of different stuff to other 
men, yet it is they who foster it. How can 
a man but think himself a little god when 
every one bows down to him, and this con- 
viction helps him in the business. Out- 
siders, never flattered in this way, when 
called upon by accident to rule, have been 
unable to persuade the governed or them- 
selves of their divinity, and so had seldom 
the same standing. The prince, however, 
bred as future king, has no misgivings, and 
his success depends upon his tact in bridg- 
ing this fictitious yet real gulf between him 
and his people. Condescension, with a dash 
of humor, is the blend for kings, and its 
possession by King Edward explains, no 
doubt, his popularity. 

R. Hott Lomax. 


The Open Door 


Tue American minister in Peking has re- 
ceived a note from the Foreign Office with 
reference to the opening to international 
trade of certain cities in Manchuria accord- 
ing to Article I. of the agreement between 
Japan and China of December 22, 1905. The 
note states that already, and at different 
times, the Foreign Office has announced the 
opening of Hsinmintum, Tiehling, Tungehi- 
antzu, and Fakumen, in the province of Feng- 
tien; Changchun, Kirin, and Harbin, in the 
province of Kirin; and Tsitsihar and Man- 
chouli, in the province of Heilungchiang. 

It now appears, that the Russian and 
Japanese troops having been withdrawn, the 
following places are declared open to inter- 
national trade: Fenghuangcheng and Liao- 
vang, in the province of Fengtien; Ningkuta, 
Hunchun, and San-hsing, in the province of 
Kirin, and Hai-la-erh and Aihun, in the 
province of Heilungchiang. 

With regard to the renting of land by 
foreigners at these newly opened cities, the 
note goes on to state that special renting and 
building regulations will be drawn up by 
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China, and until such regulations are decided 
operations will not be permitted. 

The seven cities above mentioned are the 
last of a total of sixteen which were to be 
opened in Manchuria to international trade, 
as provided in the China-Japan treaty of 
1905, Article I. 


Touched—but the Wrong Way 


PRESIDENT MANUEL AMADoR, of Panama. 
was reviewing the wonders of Coney Island. 


“A remarkable place,” he said. “It im- 
pressed me tremendously. lL shall never 
forget it.” 

Speaking of being impressed tremen- 


dously, I am reminded of a joke I once 
heard about a Cuban 


“An unfortunate man cbtained access 
to this millionaire, and depicted his 
wretched poverty in the most vivid and 


moving colors. Indeed, so graphic was the 
visitor’s sad narrative that the millionaire 
was very profoundly affected, and summon- 
ing his servant, he said, with tears in his 
eves and a voice trembling with emotion: 

“*QGuine, put this poor fellow out into 
the street. He is breaking my heart.’ ” 


A Warm Bath 


A YOUNG man went into a restaurant and 
ordered roast beef, coffee, and rolls. In a 
few minutes a trim little waitress tripped 
up with the order. As she turned to leave 
the young man discovered that the meat was 
about as cold as a refrigerator. 

“T don’t care for cold beef,” he said. “I 
should like to have it hot.” 

The voung woman took the plate, and 
going to the dumb-waiter shaft shouted down, 
“ Hortense, I want this meat hot; pour some 
warm gravy on it!” 


His View of It 


First-Niauter. “ Did they seem to like 
your sketch, Bill?” 

Timip Actor. “I think they did. They 
called for me, and finally they dared me to 
come out!” 


DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 


Tue marvelous growth of Borpen’s ConpENse® Mit.x Company 
is due to unceasing vigilance in observing rigid sanitary regula- 
tions in the manufacture of their products. Eacte Branp Con- 
DENSED and Peertess Brann Evaporatep MILK (un- 
sweetened) have received highest awards wherever exhibited. .*. 


_ 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*. 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
Delicious. 25 cents per Jar o*%. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHANGE FOOD 


And Lose That Uneasy Feeling. 


A man who has always been a “skinny chap,” 
although hardly ever ill, tells of the way he put on 
flesh and reduced his irritabilitv and nervous con- 
dition. 

By chance he had a taste of Grape-Nuts food at 
the table of a friend, and enjoyed the flavour so 
much that he began to have it every meal. He 


ys: 
“In a short time I found myself another person, 
the old feeling of discontent and uneasiness left me 
entirely, it became a pleasure to go about my work, 
whereas, before, for years, I had always had the 


| feeling of being a little weary; but now I seem to 
_ have a surplus of energy for everything; my weight 
_ has increased 11 pounds in four weeks, and am still 


am glad of the opportunity to tell you.” 


| 


ining. 
“T have never been very sick, and am satisfied 
if my present improvement in health continues I 
shall not be. 
“The change that this food has made in my life 
has been remarkable, and so satisfactory <> ; 
ea 


“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs, “There's a 


Reason,” 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
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DECAY OF PARLIAMENT 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
HE session that ended a few days ago was one of the 
longest on record. In the old days Parliament would never 
have dreamed of sitting beyond August 12—the “ glorious 


Twelfth,’ when grouse-shooting opens and the Yorkshire 
. 


and Scottish moors imperiously beckon. But we are be- 
coming democratic in England in more ways than one—the pub- 
licist who the other day described England as the newest country 
in the World was not far wrong—and one of the signs of the 
altered times is precisely this disregard of the old, convenient, and 
thoroughly aristocratic tradition that the business of the nation 
should so arrange itself as to allow legislators to catch the north- 
ern express for the opening shoot. This year Parliament has sat 
to within a week of September. It has accomplished much. Over 
fifty bills have become law, and some of them are measures of 
first-class importance—the army .bill, for instance, the English 
small holders’ bill, and the Irish evicted tenants bill. But more 
remarkable even than the length of the session and the quantity 
of work it has managed to get through has been the pronounced 
indifference of the people to its proceedings. Parliament is be- 
coming a bore. It has to-day nothing like the hold over the 
country that it used to have. Within the last twenty years the 
attitude not only of the people but of members of Parliament 
towards the House of Commons has unmistakably changed; and 
ihe causes of this decline of interest in what was once the first of 
all national concerns seem to me to be well worth speculation. 

I would not have you infer that the British legislature has yet 
quite fallen to the same depths of disrepute as the American Con- 
gress. Nothing in America used to amuse me more than the 
vast incontinent sigh of relief that went up all over the Union 
whenever Congress adjourned. The national spirits on these happy 
occasions always struck me as experiencing a sudden accession of 
lightness. Everybody congratulated everybody else that another 
session was over and not much damage done. We have not got 
quite so far as all that in England. We do not light bonfires 
when Parliament is prorogued; neither do we light them when it 
reassembles. The national attitude toward the House of Commons 
is not yet that of impatient exasperation. On the other hand, it is 
very far from being the attitude of docile veneration that our 
fathers took up. Boredom is, I think, the main ingredient—a 
passive boredom at present, but capable in time of developing a 
streak of irritation. Sir John Seeley, who was a man of great 
enthusiasms but few illusions, used to say that the interest of 
the British people in their national legislature was mainly a 
sporting instinct. But even this sporting instinct is either not 
the vigorous thing it was or has turned toward other objects. It 
is dawning on the country that, as a fighting spectacle, Parlia- 
ment, like cricket, has been a good deal overrated. The people 
do not actually revolt from it, but they no longer crowd to see 
it. Opinion is in a transition stage. The Parliamentary debates 
are neither reported nor read as they used to be. On the other 
hand, they are not dismissed like the Congressional debates to 
an insignificant corner of the paper, nor are they wholly ignored. 
If the people have outgrown, as I think they have, their old, their 
touching, their almost miraculous faith in the supreme efficiency 
and transcendent statesmanship of their cabinet ministers, they 
have not yet reached the stage of thinking and speaking of them as 
incapable dolls. 

There is to-day a far more perfect realization throughout the 
kingdom than there ever was before that the House of Commons 
cannot do its work, is hopelessly congested, and must sooner or later 
hand over much of its business to other bodies; but the masses 
still, with an effort, keep up a sort of interest in its affairs, and 
though every unoflicial M. P. declares that life in the House is 
fast becoming an intolerable futility, and that a man can turn 
his powers to far better usé in the work of local and county 
administration, most Englishmen have still a hankering to write 
M. P. after their names. To be an M. P. is still an honor, though 
scarcely the honor it was. It is a claim to consideration where 
it used to be a claim for distinction. It carries with it a posi- 
tion, but the position has been robbed of something of its old 
prestige. f 

Perhaps the main cause of the decay of popular interest in 
Parliament is the growth of competition. The real political in- 
struction of the country nowadays is carried on outside the walls 
of the House of Commons. Men still look to members of Parlia- 
ment for guidance, and guidance is abundantly supplied to them— 
on the whole, there is no country where the average citizen has 
more or better opportunities of hearing both sides—but it is not 
from the benches of Westminster, but from the platform at huge 
popular meetings, as a sort of perambulating lecturer on politics, 
that the rising statesman, and even the statesman who has already 
risen, now addresses the country. Men who will not trouble to 
read Parliamentary debates will often be prevailed upon to attend 
meetings, and the wholesome British practice which sends each 
member to his constituency every few months, there to hold forth 
on the questions of the day, is an educational agency whose value 
can hardly be exaggerated. All through October and November, 


although Parliament will not be sitting, meetings will be held in 
every part of the kingdom—meetings, too, addressed not merely 
by the ordinary party hacks but by the very pick of British Par- 
liamentarians. But while the custom is of superlative benefit 
it necessarily detracts from the importance of the House of Com. 
mons. The journalist, too, is more than ever the rival of the 
politician, daily addresses a far wider audience, and has usual), 
hammered out the principles of every measure and of every stroke 
of policy long before the House has given the subject a moment’. 
collective thought. 

Again, Parliament has to compete for popular notice with a new 
and multiplying host of minor assemblies. County councils. 
borough councils, and municipalities have not only’ within the las’ 
twenty years greatly increased in numbers, but have quintuple: 
their activities. Men who prefer the reality of power to its sem. 
blance and its appanages find a readier scope for their energies, 
can really achieve more, and, above all, can see their achievements 
bear immediate fruit, if, instead of entering Parliament, they throw 
themselves into the work of local government. The sphere is 
smaller, but its opportunities are more individual, and its duties. 
as Lord Rosebery has often insisted, are at least as interesting ani 
far more intimately related to the welfare of the community. 
But in spite of this widening of the sphere of local activities, this 
progressive devolution, the pressure of national and _ imperial! 
business remains as formidable and as insistent as ever, and the 
plain fact that Parliament is hopelessly overburdened and has 
ceased to be an efficjent assembly lies very near the root of popular 
impatience and indifference. There have been such blazing proofs 
of official incompetence within the past decade that the people. 
almost for the first time in their history, have been stirred into 
demanding something like a fair return for their money. They 
feel the need of a higher standard of administration, and they 
are conscious that Parliament grows yearly less competent to 
provide it. 

And this, too, is the view of a good many M. P.’s themselves. 
You will hear in the lobbies of the House of Commons expressions 
of weariness and discontent at least as whole-hearted as any uttered 
by the man outside. Indeed it is a most enlightening experience 
to catechise an average specimen of the hundred and fifty or two 
hundred new members who made their first bow to the House 
after the last general election. You will find him a faded, irritable. 
disillusioned man. Eighteen months ago he was buoyantly ex- 
pectant. He was quoting Disraeli’s dictum about politics being 
the only career in which a man never grows old and never ceases 
to be interesting. He was looking forward to proving himself, if 
not a distinguished, at least a useful son of the “ mother of Par- 
liaments.” To-day he knows more about it. He has learned to 
loathe the postman. He is ready to shoot a constituent at sight. 
You cannot safely mention any charitable, religious, or athletic 
society in his presence—he has been bombarded for subscriptions 
to them all. The strain of trying to catch the Speaker’s eye, of 
going day after day bursting with speeches he has no chance of de- 
livering, has soured him. He has been through the agonies of 
moral and mental torture involved by the first few applications 
of party discipline. “ Why am I here?” he is asking himself in 
dull, groping wonderment. “ What on earth possessed a sensible 
man like myself to waste my vigor, time, and money on this 
eternally unprofitable treadmill?” 

Indeed, the more earnest a member is the more quickly does he 
become convinced that of all reforms the reform of Parliament is 
the most urgent. The opportunities of the private member have 
been almost extinguished. The cabinet grows vearly more and more 
autocratic, and the House of Commons more and more subservient. 
The less crowded times when a measure could be debated clause by 
clause, almost sentence by sentence, have completely passed by. 
Nowadays the closure is automatically applied at the discretion of 
the government, whole clauses are voted en bloc without debate. 
and from a deliberative assembly the House is relapsing more and 
more into an assembly that merely ratifies and registers the decrees 
of the inner cabinet. It is hardly too much to say that England 
no longer has Parliamentary government. What she has is cabinet 
government. The country does not like the closure, but it likes 
still less a Niagara of vapid talk. ‘The procedure of the House 
is another obstacle in the path of the private member. The sessions 
are so arranged that the government is obliged to monopolize most 
of the time of the House. Blocking motions, which prevent the 
discussion of the bill they block, have become a scandal as well 
as a gross obstruction. The principle that forbids a bill that has 
failed to pass through all its stages during one session to be taken 
up in the next at the point where it was broken off is one of the 
most ingenious devices for squandering time and energy that any 
legislature has yet hit upon. No wonder that these impediments, 
this endless succession of deadlocks. are producing in and out of 
the House, among M. P.’s and among their constituents, a fatal 
sense of weariness. Possibly we shall have to wait until the Labor 
Party comes into its own before Parliament begins to recover its old 


power ,of interesting the country. 
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All up in Smoke 


Census statistics of the manufacture of 
tobacco appeared first at the census of 1810. 
The classifications were “ American cigars,” 
“Spanish cigars,” and “tobacco and snuff.” 
No totals were presented for the entire 
country, but the returns for Pennsylvania 

ve a total of 3,898,999 Spanish cigars, 
valued at $26,550; 29,061,000 American ci- 
gars, Valued at $44,253; and 2,186,757 
pounds of tobacco and snuff, having a value 
of $410,910. For Virginia were returned 
2726,713 pounds of tobacco and snuff, of 
a value of $469,000. At the census of 1840, 
out of thirty States and Territories the 
manufacture of tobacco was reported for 
twenty-eight, the total value of products as 
shown in the recapitulation being $5,819,568, 
of which Virginia reported $2,406,671. 

The returns at the census of 1850 were 
for “ tobacconists”; the value of products 
was reported as $13,491,147, of which $5,- 
157,652 was from Virginia; the number of 
establishments in the United States was 
1418; the capital, $5,008,295; the number 
of wage-earners, 14,236, of which 1,975 were 
females; the cost of labor, $2,420,208, and 
of materials, $7,341,728. 

The enormous growth of the industry 
since 1850 is indicated by the fact that the 
value of products for the year covered by 
the census of 1905 was $3351,117,681, the 
capital employed being $323,983,501. In 
the same year the industry expended $126,- 
088.608 for materials; $62,640,303 for 
wages; $8,800,434 for salaries; and $80,- 
145,016 for miscellaneous expenses. 

The total amount of tobacco manufac- 
tured in 1904 was 448,511,583 pounds, the 
quantity used in the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes being 141,020,029 pounds, as 
compared with 307,491,554 pounds used for 
the production of chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff. As reported by the cen- 
sus the value of the raw materials—mostly 
tohacco—used in the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes ($69,291,011) was more than 
twice the value of that consumed in the 
other branch of the industry ($31,347,252). 

The number of cigars manufactured in 
the calendar year 1904 was 7,376,669,742 
and the number of cigarettes was 3,433,- 
93.422. As compared with the year 1900 
this shows an increase of 19.4 per cent. in 
the manufacture of cigars aud of 5.4 per 
cent. in the manufacture of cigarettes. The 
census bulletin calls attention to the fact 
that the number of cigars and cigarettes 
B consumed increased 27.5 per cent. between 
100 and 1905; and that between 1869 and 
105 the consumption of cigars increased 
nearly sevenfold, while the population in 
the same period increased only a little over 
twofold. 


Wisdom from Babes 


Iv a recent examination in one of the 
schools of Baltimore a teacher asked this 
question: “ Name three classes of people?” 
ore of the answers was, “ Men, women, and 
DIES, 

In answer to “ Name one animal which 
provides you with both food and clothing?” 
one boy said, “ My mother.” 


Woman’s Home Work in 
England 


Tue select committee of the British House 
of Commons, in taking testimony recently 
in regard to the control and regulation of 
the conditions under which home work is 
carried on, heard the evidence of the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Trade Union- League. 
She said that the difficulty in organizing 
home workers was due to the fact that they 
Were too poor to help themselves. This 
Witness mentioned the case of a woman 
known to her who could only earn seventy- 
live cents a week by shirt-making. She men- 
tioned the case of another shirt-maker who 
received only thirty-one cents a dozen for 
making shirts. The witness produced blue 
cotton shirts which were made. for thirteen 
and a half cents a dozen. She said that 
without charitable subsidies or poor-law re- 
lief the persons who accepted these low 
Wages could not exist. 
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dealers 
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CRUISE, Feb. 6, 08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S. S. “ Arabic,”’ 
16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 


FRANK C,. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Thousands of worth- 
= less inverted gas 
— lights have been 
a + palmed off on the 
public for the 


National Automatic 


The only Inverted Light thet can 
give permanent satisfaction. 
It is made to serve: other kinds are made 
to sell. The only light having automatic 
control of gas under varying pressure, 
which insures perfect combustion. 
“National Automatic” 
stamped on every regulator 
(see arrow). Every light sold 
in sealed carton and guaran- 
teed. Write for Booklet and 
name of local agent. 


National Gas Light Co. “= 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Regulator 


>. 


1 H.P. Complete Outfit $6 A 
= not bare—and guaran- 
? teed to develop more 

H.P.—in fact, 


tis as powerful as most 
H.P. 
We built and equipped a new fac- 
to last winter—the most modern 
i and up-to-date plant in the world de- 
voted exclusively to making 
marine engines. are now 
moving into another new and 

~~ plant—5 stories (3 times as 
large). This shows the enormous demand for 

Gray Motors. Write today for the story of the 20 
mile long distance race on Lake Erie, also catalog. 


Engines 2% to 40 H.P. GRAY MOTOR CO., 43Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It Is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, ’ 

A positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Saabern, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Beanen’s—the original, Sol 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Smooth points—finely ground ; tough rolled 
steel; great elasticity ; proper shape and slit- 
ting—that’s the Spencerian Penin a few words. 
There’s a style for every purpose, a pen to 
“fit”? your hand. Sample card containing 12 
different varieties sent on receipt of 6 cents 
to cover postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 


,, The Ardrey Vehicle Washer 


iat. Aug. 


Washes ¢a 
er auto perfectly 


Easily attached to hose—won't scratch 
varnish. Nosplashing of water—Dry 
hands—Dry clothes. Solid brass— 
onlv $3.00. Booklet free. 

Ardrey Vehicle Washer Co. 
113A Main St., East, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Don't Pay Two Prices 
for Stoves and Ranges 


Order direct from our Stove Factory and save 
all dealers’ profits. HOOSIER Stoves anp 
Ranges are the “* Best in the World ;” 
Fuel savers and eas akers. Sold 
on 30 days’ free trial. We pay the 


b 
BS Our large illustrated catalog gives descrip. 
; tions, prices, etc. Write for our catalog, 


freight. Guaranteed two years, 
HOOSIER STOVE Cv. 


“A 


Nineteen Hundred Seven 


finds our product in 


Private Carriages 


of highest excellence in all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
perfection of construction, and 
obedience to personal wishes. 
Satisfaction gueranteed. 
Correspondence invited. 
Catalogues to prospective purchasers. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages. 


92-96 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Vim 


"Steel Range Factory, 271 State Street, Marion, Ind. 
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Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
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SEDITION 


AND REVOLT IN 


INDIA 


THIS IS THE “OTHER SIDE” OF THE QUESTION; THE NATIVE SIDE WAS PRE. 
SENTED BY SAINT NIHAL SING IN “HARPER’S WEEKLY” FOR AUGUST 31, 1907 


By ARTHUR 


HE definition ‘of sedition according to Webster is, “* The 
raising of a commotion in a state; resistance to lawful 
wuthority.” This definition amply covers the situation in 
Iudia to-day, especially, as Mr. Saint Nihal Sing states, 
in Bengal. This deplorable condition of affairs in Bengal, 

however, was not caused by the partitioning of the Presidency 
against unanimous public opinion (12. ¢., unanimous opinion of the 
professional agitators). The partitioning was the direct result of 
sedition, and not the cause, and was done for the purpose of seat- 
tering and decentralizing the influence of the seditious element. 
No one at all conversant with the prevailing conditions in India 
will attempt to deny there is unrest, but they will emphatically 
deny the gross charges brought by Saint Nihal Sing against the 
government or (his point of view) misgovernment of India. It is 
my intention to show that this unrest does not apply to all India 
or even a large majority, but mainly to a dissatistied educated ele- 
ment who are preaching an insidious propaganda, directly appealing 
to class hatreds and prejudices, 

I do not mean to imply that all the agitators in India are dis- 
gruntled political oilice-seekers. Some, though a small minority, 
have the interests of their people at heart, but their methods are 
different, preaching moderation and inviting their people to ap- 
preach the government in a spirit of openness, and to reject all 
propaganda that preaches murder and the other horrors attendant 
upon mutiny. 

Let us consider two particular paragraphs of Mr. Sing’s article, 
Which bear directly upon my previous statements. He says: 

“A number of Hindu and Sikh leaders of Rawalpindi have been 
sent to jail for agitating to protect the Mohammedan agriculturists 
against the recent exorbitant rise in the land revenue. This is indic- 
ative of the new spirit of brotherhood in India which is welding 
together the wrangling races of Hindostan.” 

It is interesting to note how this “ new spirit of brotherhood in 
India” on the part of the Hindu and Sikh leaders of Rawalpindi 
was received by the third class, the Mohammedans, for whom they 
were presumably agitating. The best way to present the latter’s 
opinion is to use their own publicly expressed words on the subject, 
which took form in a resolution, as follows: 


“ SANGLE, PUNJAUB. 
“We Mussulmans [7. ¢., Mohammedans], constituting seven- 
eighths of the Chenab colonists, disown and condemn the agitation in 
connection with the Colonization Bill. We execrate the self-styled 
leaders, who mislead and are doing harm and not good. We are 
ever ready to sacrifice our lives for the British government.” 


The above is a significant commentary on the “ Brotherhood of 
India ” as viewed by the people on behalf of whom the riots were 
caused. The resolution was passed after the Rawalpindi riots and 
directly applies to the Jeaders spoken of by the Indian writer. 
When it is taken into consideration that Mohammedans represent 
about one-fifth of the entire population of India, and very few have 
identified themselves with ‘the unrest among other classes, it 
proves pretty clearly that the country does not “ pulsate at-its vital 
centres with the same heart-throbs,’ at least not in the manner 
suggested by Mr. Sing. He continues: 5 

“ Five native leaders of Rawalpindi have been consigned to the 
penitentiary, and a publicist of Lahore has been spirited away, no 
one knows where. These six men were condemned without trial.” 

The above is a misrepresentation. Intentional or not, I cannot 
say. The writer, however, should certainly be aware of facts per- 
taining to his own section. These so-called leaders were arrested 
for rioting, and were regularly tried. Below is a short synopsis of 
the evidence taken in the trial, together with the names of men 
tried. 

A telegram from Lahore, says: 

The evidence in the Rawalpindi riot trial shows that Swami Dyal, 


who was recently sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for: 


creating a well-poisoning scare, was working in conjunction with 
Iians Raj, the most influential of the Rawalpindi barristers, now 
under trial, who presided at the meeting which led to the riot. 

Evidence taken in the@pial is to the following effect: Hans Raj. 
the principal accused person, had opened a meeting on April 21 
with a call to Hindus and Mohammedans to take oaths against the 
authorities by their respective religions. ‘“ We are united,” he had 
said, “ and ready to fight the government to the death. If we die, 
think we have died of plague. If we go to jail, consider we have 
gone to a shrine. Thus can we be successful.” He had then called 
upon the meeting to listen to “ Brother Ajit Singh” and to do 
accordingly. Ajit Singh, one of the two agitators afterwards de- 
ported to Mandalay, then spoke at some length, stating that the 
people of the Punjaub were all brothers, while the government was 
not even dust before them. The people were the rulers; the deputy 
commissioner, the police superintendent, and other officials were 
their servants. One of the accused leaders, Gurdas Ram, had made 
an insulting and obscene reference to Mr. Kitchen, the Rawalpindi 
settlement officer, and urged Hindus and Mohammedans to unite 
and carry out what Ajit Singh had said (i. e., make Mr. Kitehen 
their servant). Another aceused, Utam Chand, had said that the 
Mohammedans who wonld not join the Hindus were infidels. 

He continued: “Our women labor in the heat of the sun; 


Ss. FLOWERS | 


while the European women only emerge at sunset to stroll leisurely 
along the flower-girt mall. It is a great shame to see this differ- 
ence between the two. Therefore unite to be rid of these hardships.” 
Phe reports of the trial are too long to give in detail. It proves 
that these men were put on trial, in spite of Mr. Sing’s remark. 
able statement to the contrary. 

Those unacquainted with these people can hardly appreciate what 
this appeal to class hatred means. Any lack of prompt action to 
repress such open suggestions would mean crimes too horrible to 
mention. It is more fearful than the mere words suggest. The 
relative positions of the native and white woman admits of no dis. 
cussion which tends to prove that the English are at fault. The 
native woman’s position was settled centuries before England gov- 
erned in India, and is due to religion and customs whieh make her 
«a practical slave without appeal from the conditions imposed on 
her by her own people. To give the true status of a native woman 
would take too much space. Yet Mr. Sing tries to prove that this 
propaganda is for the purpose of protesting against agricultural! 
troubles of another class. It would naturally be asked why did 
not the Mchammedans protest? He states that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the women are illiterate. Grant it true. And why? The 
native woman has no rights from the Indian man’s point of view. 
Her position is settled without reference to her wishes, and further 
on I will show what it means to interfere with the Indians, even 
when trying to educate them. As the Indian. writer says, the 
Indian is the “ Oriental of the Orientals,” and in spite of his added 
remark that Englishmen think they thoroughly understand him 
(in which statement he is wrong, and I speak as an Englishman who 
has had opportunity to learn), they realize his Orientalism, and 
approach all methods for bettering him and his women folk with 
hesitancy. They know the deep-rooted antipathy to any innovations 
of the British for the purpose of their advancement. Here is a 
sumple of how our efforts are met when trying to educate them in 
ordinary methods of sanitation for their own welfare. It is taken 
from a letter signed by Lord Curzon, and certainly demonstrates 
clearly that the subject of education has to be approached diplo- 
matically and with caution: 

“It cannot be to the interest of any government to see its people 
harassed, decimated, and dismayed by so fearful a visitaton, with 
its deplorable loss of life, and the terrible strain imposed upon its 
administrative organization. For nine years the Government of 
India have conducted an unrelenting campaign against the plague, 
by inoculation, by segregation, by the destruction of rats, by the 
employment of an immense medical staff, by every method, in fine. 
that science or experience could suggest. 

“But they have been confronted throughout with the appalling 
ignorance, the strange superstitions. and the almost incredible sus- 
picion of the native peoples, so that the question often resolves 
itself into one not of scientific method, but of administrative ex- 
pediency. In the early history of the present visitation, the ener- 
getic campaign against the pestilence conducted by the Government 
on strictly scientific lines led to tumults, risings, and the murder 
of European officers. I have myself known a native crowd seize and 
burn alive a subordinate medical officer of their own race who was 
enforcing the simplest precautionary measures.” 

That they are getting more and more educated each day is 
acknowledged by the Indian writer’s own statement, that, “ Imper- 
ceptibly. English education has been fusing together the different 
astes and races of India, making them more tolerant toward one 
another.” Saint Nihal Sing knews full well that such a condition is 
just what England desires. We want them to be educated to a full 
understanding of their own responsibilities, and produce a more 
harmonious spirit among their different castes. If we can accom- 
plish this, and according to the Indian writer we are doing so, then 
our occupation of India is more than justified, and far from being 
the objects of vituperation, we should be acknowledged as deliverers 
of a people who have been slaves of themselves under their own rule 
for centuries before the -English entered India. We don’t look 
upon them as a conquered race, but as wards to be taken care of 
and prevented from accomplishing their own ruin, which they were 
religiously trying to do by continual internecine strife. Their his- 
tory and literature prove that India has been a country of strife 
from the mythical ages to the time of British rule. We are grad- 
ually but surely, through the medium of our education, instilling 
into this heterogeneous people a homogeneity of thought never 
dreamed of before the days of British government. His statement 
that Indians have no part in the government of India is absurd. 
as nearly a third of the entire country is directly ruled by inde- 
pendent princes, and Indians can be found in practically all the 
branches of the government. He leaves the impression that all 
India is on the verge of mutiny. It is an erroneous one. I have 
already shown what one powerful class thinks of this unrest; here 
are some more opinions by influential people, whose influence 1s 
recognized throughout India. The following statement was issued 
from the district of Behar in the Bengal Presidency, the “ hot- 
bed of sedition.” It is of peculiar interest, and having lived in 
Rehar T can vouch for the weight it carries in Bengal. The Rajah 
of Durbhanga is a man respected by Englishmen and natives of 
whatever creed. His influence is of the highest order, and Behar 
is a powerful factor in action and thought throughout Bengal. 
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The report is as follows: “The Behar Land- 
holders’ Association, the president of which 
js the Maharajah of Durbhanga, has passed 
a resolution declaring that the landholders, 
the educated classes, and the masses of 
Behar are devotedly loyal to British rule in 
India, and that the misapprehension regard- 
ing the attitude of Hindus toward British 
rule is unfortunate. The association believes 
that even outside Behar there can be no 
doubt regarding the loyalty of the whole of 
the Hindu population, aristocracy, educated 
and middle classes, and masses. While con- 
sidering it the primary duty of every Indian 
subject of the British crown to strive to 
improve and modify the administration, 
making it truly national and broad, based 
on the affections of the peopie, the associa- 
tion most emphatically dissociates itself 
fom violent and unconstitutional forms of 
agitation.” 

This is just what England desires to do, to 
nationalize India. But that is impossible 
until the Indian peoples are developed to the 
point where they can be self-helping along 
all lines of thought and action. Here is an- 
other opinion by an influential prince pub- 
lished in reply to a statement by an English- 
man challenging their loyalty: 

“In passing, [ would similarly mention 
that for some time past we have seen in a 
few papers mention made of the sedition and 
disloyalty of the ‘ Hindus,’ when in reality 
they referred to the foolish and suicidal 
actions of the agitators in Bengal and 
recently in the Punjaub—actions which can 
never have the support or even approval of 
the princes and chiefs, or of the real nobility 
or gentry—the true leaders of the people— 
or, indeed, of any right-thinking person or 
well-wisher of India. It is, however, hardly 

w necessary for me to state that the number of 
Hindus in India amounts to 207 millions, or 
70 per cent., as compared with 60 millions, 
or 21 per cent. of Mohammedans. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the words ‘ sedition’ 
and ‘disloyalty’ cannot be applied indis- 


criminately to the Hindus as a body, than _ 
the majority of whom, I venture to say, his © 


Majesty the King Emperor has no more loyal 

m subjects throughout his glorious Empire. 
Further, the number of agitators, which also 
includes Mohammedans, is at present small 
(though if proper steps had not been taken 
it might have become serious), and the 
agitation is restricted to a very small por- 
tion of the country.” 

The spirit of such remarks, and the 
opinion of this gallant prince’s influence 
(one who led his regiment during the Boxer 
troubles in China), cannot be discounted by 
any of the agitators now preaching sedition. 
Such an open and frank assertion of his 
position outweighs all the influence these so- 
called deliverers try to exert in order to 
satisfy their own selfish ends. 

When one of the administrative officers 
of the Bombay presidency was about to take 
charge of his office, various methods were 
adopted of expressing a welcome by the In- 
dian population. A great arch was erected, 
and on one side appropriate words of wel- 
come were inscribed in English. On the other 
side, in the native language, was this re- 
markable declaration, “ God deliver us from 
the rule of our countrymen!” Such a frank 
statement is surely the very best evidence 
of approval of English methods of govern- 
ment. 

India is awakening to a sense of her re- 
sponsibilities, and to the advantages that 
have heen offered her by the British govern- 
ment. It is gradually becoming a homo- 
geneous nation in thoight and action on a 
broad plane, and autonomy will be the out- 
come, and independence of outside inter- 
ference will be guaranteed by England. Her 
position will eventually be relatively the 
same toward the British crown as Australia, 
South Africa, and the other colonies. India 
will be a nation, though a composite part 
of the British Empire, free from internal 
‘trifes that beset her for centuries before 
and up to the.time of British occupancy. 
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